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HARPER'S 


AT SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 


Lixe plates of brassy armor 
The yellow plowed lands lay 
Upon the valley’s bosom . 
For leagues and leagues away. 
Along them shines and shimmers 
The lazy moving stream, 
As o'er a child’s soft bosom 
The idle ribbons gleam. 


The mountain’s velvet helmet 
Nods darkly on her crest, 

As though some untold passion 
Was trembling in her breast. 

The green leaves chant together 
A weird and mystic strain, 

And the feathery tenants mingle 
Their notes in the wild refrain. 


The shadows sweep o'er the valley 
Like an evanescent blot, 
That seems like a holy feeling 
Begrimed with an impure thought. 
—’Twas thus lay the quiet valley 
And the sentry hills held sway, 
Ere the bugle notes scared the song-birds, 
Or the reveille woke the day. . 


And now was the smiling Sabbath, 
And the sweet-tongued meeting bells 
Rang out like an incense wafted 
O’er listening hills and dells. 
The soldiers catch the cadence 
Borne out on the distant air, 
And it comes to their weary spirits 
Like the thought of an angel’s prayer. 


But vain. the holy saummons— 

The prayer remains unsaid, 
The singer’s lips are silent, 

The sermon lies unread; 
While long and dusty columns 
“ Of sun-browned troops file by, 
Nerved by the rigid purpose 

To win the day—or die! 


Along the paths of the mountain 
Moves up the dark-blue line, 
The gun-wheels grind o’er the boulders, 
_ The burnished bayonets shine. - 
Way up in the leafy covert 
The curling smoke betrays 
Where the foe throw down the gauntlet, 
And the answering cannons blaze. 


The crack of the Minié rifle, 
The shriek of the crashing shell, 
The ring -f the flashing sabre, 
Taeir tale of the conflict tell. 
They teli of the dear lives lying, 
War's .ood in Nature’s lap, 
Ere the Starry Flag in triumph 
Waves through the Mountain Gap. 


Nignt drovs her pitying mantle 
To hide the bloody scene— 
Nex: morn a thousand dead men 

Mark where the foe had been. 
And where the fight was hottest 
Two mangled corpses lay, 
One clad in bright blue jacket, 
And one in homespun gray. 


Their hands are clasped together, 
Their bloody bosoms show | 

Each fought with a dauntless purpose, 
And fell neath each other’s blow! 

They fell, and the crimson mingled, 
And before the paling eye 

Back rolled the storm of the conflict 
To the peaceful days gone by. 


Each thought of the mystic token— 
The talismanic sign; 
Each recognized a Brother! 
Two firm right hands entwine! 
The fire of the noble order 
Touched not their hearts in vain. 
All hate tades out, uniting 
Two hearts with the triple chain! 


Camp or Eieuts MassacuvsetTts BaTrery, 
ANTIETAM CREEK, October, 1862. 


GARIBALDL 


WE reproduce on the preceding page a picture by 
M. Beaucé, which represents GarrBaALDI WounDED 
AND A PRISONER. Every one remembers that Gar- 
ibaldi, who was at the head of a small band of fol- 
lowers, was attacked at Aspromonte by the Nea- 
politan forces and taken prisoner. He was con- 
veyed to Spezia by his captors, and placed in the 
hands of surgeons for his wounds, which are severe. 
It is not yet known what disposition will be made 
of him. When he arrived at Spezia oneof our 
consuls addressed him a letter inquiring whether 
he would accept a command in our army in case it 
should be tendered him. He immediately replied 
that, being wounded and a prisoner, he could not 
yet dispose of his fature movements; but that if 
he regained his strength and his liberty he would 
at once oer his sword to the United States, which 
Was ighting for freedom throughout the world. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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WHY WADSWORTH WILL BE 
ELECTED. 


ORATIO SEYMOUR, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of this State, has 
arrayed himself fairly and squarely in opposi- 
tion to the President’s proclamation ot freedom, 
and claims the votes of the people of this State 
in virtue of that opposition. Citizens who now 
support him imply by their support that they are 
opr<sed to the United States Government, on 
the most vital question of its policy, at the most 
imminent crisis in the history of the nation. 
To use the words of Mr. John Van Buren, at the 
meeting on 13th, supporters of Horatio Seymour 
consider ‘‘the Government of the United States 
the most contemptible failure in the shape of a 
Government in the world ;” ana pronounce that, 
in their judgment, ‘‘ the Southern people ought 
not tqJive under an abolition sway.” In other 
words, men who vote for Seymour mean by that 
vote that they hate and despise their own Goy- 
ernment, the Government of Abraham Lincoln ; 
that they are opposed, in the crisis of a desper- 
ate war, to the most vital measures of policy 
adopted by that Government; and that they 
find much more justification for the rebellion of 
the Southern people than for tlre North's reso- 
lute and constitutional exercise and defense of 
its political rights. The issue is fairly and 
squarely made. 

Men who are in favor of supporting the Gov- 
ernment honestly and manfully; of maintaining 
the political system handed down to us by our 
fathers, and of preserving intact in its integrity 
the nicn. which a band of desperadoes at the 
South iiayve endeavored to destroy, will give ex- 
pressici. & their views by voting for Waps- 
WORTH. 

Men v:bo are opposed to the Government of 
the United States; whocan find excuses for the 
rebels, but none for the chosen rulers of the 
country; who have a hundred schemes for de- 
stroying avd remodeling, but not one for simply 
maintaining the Union of our fathers; men 
whose secret sympathies are at this dreadful 
hour with the enemies of their country and the 
perjured traitors at Richmond: these men will 
vote for Seymour. 

It has been suggested that, in view of the un- 
equivocal indications of the election of Wads- 
worth, Mr. Seymour should resign, and leave 
the course clear to his opponent. ‘The Demo- 
cratic leaders scout the notion, and we are 
very glad they do. We should like to see 
precisely how many people in this State agree 
with Mr. John Van Buren in deeming ‘‘the 
Government of the United States the most 
contemptible failure in the shape of a govern- 
ment in the world,” and in pronouncing that 


. **the Southern people ought not to live under 


an abolition sway.” We want to ascertain how 
many citizens of the State of New York deem 
this a fit moment for dividing the North, oppos- 
ing the Government, and holding out to the 
rebels hopes of support in their rebellion. We 
want to separate the sheep from the goats, and 
to see where we stand. By no means let Mr. 
Seymour resign. By running he will render 
the country a signal service. 

The eyes of the rebel leaders at Richmond are 
fixed upon the contest in this State with perhaps 
even more intensity than upon the contest in 
Kentucky or on the banks of the Potomac. 
They know that, notwithstanding the temporary 
successes which accident has enabled them to 
achieve this summer, the result of the contest is 
as certain as fate, if its solution be Jeft exclusive- 
ly tothe sword. It may take more time than the 
sanguine peuple of the North once hoped. But 
it is none the less certain, and the rebels know it. 
Their only hope now is that the Government of 
the United States may be paralyzed by divisions 
at home. Ifa party can be elected to power in 
the great State of New York whose leaders 
unanimously avow greater aversion for the Unit- 
ed States Government than for the armed rebels ; 
who wholly or partially justity the rebellion, 
and denounce the Government of the United 
States as an intolerable despotism: the hopes 
of Jeff Davis and his colleagues will be revived, 
their drooping spirits cheered, theiy armies en- 
couraged to prosecute the flagging contest. For 
such an event as the election as Governor of 
this State of one who is identified witi the rebel 
sympathizers, would signify to the foreign world 
that the temper of the North was undergoing.a 
change, and that the British prediction—that 
we would tire of the enterprise of subjugating 
the South—was becoming verified. li any thing 
would justify intervention, this would do it. 
Europe could say to us, ‘‘ Not only does the 
South desire us to interfere, but the greatest 
and most populous State of the North practical- 
ly calls upon us likewise, by electing to office a 
man who is opposed to your Government; op- 
posed to the policy which you are about to initi- 
ate, and whose leading supporters justify the re- 
bellion.” What could we say in reply ? 

In what condition should we find our country 
next January if Seymour should be elected? 


| Whatever Mr. Seymour may say, Low could he 


possibly give a hearty or even any kind of support 
to a Government which he and his supporters de- 
pounce as an “atrocious despotism,” ‘‘ the most 
contemptible failure in the world,” ‘‘a band of 
thieves and robbers?” etc., etc. And how could 
the war be prosecuted if the chief State of the 
North refused to support the Government ; de- 
clined to forward troops, and placed itself in 
the attitude which Kentucky occupied eighteen 
months ago? Does Horatio Seymour expect to 
be able to play the part of Beriah Magoffin in 
the heart of the loyal North? 


— — 


THIS 


“AND TO PARTY GAVE UP WHAT WAS MEANT 
FOR MANKIND." 

Tue speech of Mr. Richard O’Gorman, some ten 
days ago, will bring a pang to many a breast he 
did not mean to wound. For some twelve years 
he has lived in this country, but has been publicly 
known only as a most polished and charming ora- 
tor upon occasions which were not political. At 
last he breaks this public political silence of twelve 
years by a fiery denunciation of the Government 
and its policy, and an eloquent lament over the 
happy days when the freedom of person, of speech, 
and of the préss were absolutely respected. He 
eulogizes the ‘‘ high and progressive civilization” 
we enjoyed two years ago; and decries the despot- 
ism which, in a time of tremendous civil war, ex- 
ercises the solemn Constitutional right of suspend- 
ing the habeas corpus. 

Mr. O’Gorman’s speech itself réfutes its asser- 
tion that the right of speech is destroyed ; and his 
picture of the condition of this city, as it appears 
to him at this moment, in the very crisis of this 
terrible national struggle for existence, was the 
permanent condition in peace of the whole region 
now in open rebellion. Under the ‘‘ high and pro- 
gressive civilization” of two years ago the present 
rebels nullified the Constitution. Now they are 
trying to destroy it. Does the orator know that 
he praises the Constitutional reverence of a time 
when an innocent free citizen of one State could be 
enslaved forever with his posterity by the law of 
another ?—a time when no State or national au- 
thority protected a man in his plainest rights un- 
der the Constitution ?—a time when the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was openly and shame- 
lessly violated in time of perfect peace ? 

Of course crime does not excuse crime. Viola- 
tion then would not excuse violation now. But 
that is the time of constitutional felicity which the 
orator selects for his praises. During all those 
vears the constant outrage could not loosen his 
tongue. Not only was the outrage itself flagrant, 
but.its cause was damnable, for the Constitution 
was violated to sustain slavery. Even at the 
North the sacred right of speech was threatened by 
mobs ; but still this voice was silent. The tragedy 
of Kansas not only revealed the most wicked and 
inhuman contempt of the Constitution, but showed 
the imminence ef the loss of all constitutional guar- 
antees. But this voice had not a word of reproach, 
or complaint, or grief. Exiled from his native 
land for loving liberty, the orator saw the funda- 
mental safeguard of all liberty in his adopted coun- 
try scorned and destroyed by the fierce will of 
a most cruel despotism; but he saw unmoved. 
Good men, patriots, the heroes of liberty every 
where looked on in alarm, and feared for the hope 
of humantiy. ‘The Despotism openly threatened 
to destroy the Constitution which it aJready nulli- 
fied: and the voice was silent, and the hand doubt- 
less gave it the aid of a vote. At last that savage 
despotism sprang at the nation’s throat, to com- 
plete its victory and subjugate the Constitution in 
every Free State as it had already done at home. 
The nation, desperately struggling, declares that it 
will take all necessary steps of war, since war has 
been forced upon it; that it will, in this great stress, 
suspend temporarily some rights that it may secure 
the permanent enjoyment of all rights; and then, 
at last, this voice breaks silence—storms out into 
passionate music, and declares that those by whose 
consent the Constitution was shamelessly outraged 
are alone fit to save it from destruction! Guaran- 
teed rights might be trampled upon—liberty iost— 
the laws defied —-the Constitution nullified —the 
Union mortally threatened—the nation in a death- 
struggle—and the eye was cold and the tongue si- 
lent. But from the wild turmoil let some illusive 
gleam of hope burst forth that his party might re- 
cover power, and the orator lends his fervid tongue 
to the destroyer. 

** Who but must laugh if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he?” 


A LOOK ABROAD. 


THE question of foreign intervention is one that 
will properly continue to interest the public mind 
until the end of the war. It is beyond dispute that 
France wishes to intervene, but can not persuade 
England. How long the argument may continue 
before it is successful is a matter of speculation. 
But the two points of the argument are well un- 
derstood. 

The first is the conviction that, in case of our 
success, coming from victory flushed and furious 
with a huge military organization in good woik- 
ing order, we shall instantly demand of Great Brit- 
ain an explanation of her passive hostility toward 
us in our misfortunes. In other words, that upon 
our domestic settlement war with England is in- 
evitable ; and that it is wise for her to prevent it, 
by stepping in and forcing a settlement which wil! 
be founded upon separation. 

The second point of the argument for interven- 
tion is, that we are both heartily tired of the war, 
at the North and South, and that we shall secretly 
hail a sufficient excuse for ending it. We are held 
by foreign observers to be in the condition of duel- 
ists, who have exchanged a round of shots and 
whose seconds and witnésses interfere. The bel- 
ligerents, of course, will not listen. Not they. 


They can each be satisfied only with the heart's. 
blood of the other. But after all, they are very 
well content when the spectators insist and actyaj- 
ly separate them. 

These are views seriously entertained by foreign 
statesmen, and by foreigners among us, and it js to 
the influence of such convictions that we must look 
for the chances of intervention. The foreign horo. 
scope of the inevitable result of the war undoubted. 
ly is separation or anarchy. Peace, order, and law 
can be secured, in the opinion of Europe, only py 
speedy separation. In the interest of civilization 
of society, and of government, therefore, the for. 
eign mind believes intervention to be essential. 

It seems impossible to show Europe that the only 
two possible results of this war are, either the un- 
conditional victory of the rebellion, which is disso. 
lution of the Union, destruction of the Government 
and universal anarchy—or else the unconditional 
victory of the Government, whereby the rebels lay 
down their arms, and submit, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, to the laws, and seek their ends, if they sti}! 
desire them, according to the Constitution. 

There is no middle ground. Separation of the 
States is National death, and is as much the tri. 
umph of the rebellion as Jeff Davis installed in the 
White House as President of the Union. The aim 
of the rebellion is to change the Government by 
force of arms. That of the Government is to main. 
tainitselfintact. But ifit concedes any part to the 
armed demand, it surrenders the whole principle. 
For when another rebellion demands another con- 
cession there is no reason why it should not be 
made; until at last the very form of the Govern. 
ment would have perished with its spirit. 

If any one should object that this does not fol- 
low, any more than the destruction of the British 
Government followed the conceded independence 
of the American colonies, the reply is that the re. 
lation of Britain to her colonies does not resemble 
that of the National Government to the United 
States citizens. If you wish to have the exact 
parallel, consider what would be the position of the 
Government of Great Britain if it should, after a 
tremendous struggle to maintain its authority over 
Kent or Yorkshire, concede the separation and in- 
dependence of those counties. Would the British 
Government, in any candid sense, longer exist ? 
Could it with any reason, or with any hope of suc- 
cess, refuse the claim of any other county to retire ? 

Intervention, by the confession of foreigners/w ho 
frankly discuss it, means separation. ‘bhet is to 
say, it is the armed alliance of whatever powers un- 
dertake it with the rebels. The condition of the 
allianee is, that they shall fight for the cauge of the 
rebels. That cause is the establishment of a new 
political power in the world founded upon slavery ; 
and that power takes its origin in the conviction 
of its subjects that they had a right to break away 
from their old political community, not because of 
injuries suffered without hope of legal redress, 
which is the only plea of forcible revolution, but 
simply because they feared that the normal de- 
velopment of that community would peacefully 
eliminate slavery. 

Nations are governed by their interest ; but na- 
tional and individual interest is never dissevered 
from certain moral principles in human nature. 
If Great Britain thinks her interest will be served 
by drawing the sword in the cause of such a pow- 
er she will do it. But she will never sheathe it 
again as the nation she now is. 


OVER THE SEA, 


THE response of Europe to the President's Proc- 
lamation is near at hand, if it be not already audi- 
ble when these lines are printed. It will be a yell 
of affected horror and lofty indignation. las! 
nothing will please that unhappy Europe. It is so 
determined that we shall go to pieces that it is im- 
patient of our reluctance. ‘* Why don’t you die? 
Why, in the naughty name, don’t you disappear? 
You're all gone. You've always been a sham, and 
now you area ridiculous warning. Just be buried 
as soon as possible.” This is the tone in which 
Europe comments upon our struggle. 

A few weeks since we were languid, in the high 
European estimation. We were a set of play-act- 
ors. Our war was a melodrama. We did not 
mean to do any thing. We had no earnestness, 
no purpose, no policy. The excellent Confederates, 
however, really meant something. They were fer- 
vid and vigorous and united. 

Now we shall hear that we are ferocious, blood- 
thirsty, and barbarous; that the interests of civili- 
zation and humanity require the preservation of a 
system which denies every right and practices ev- 
ery enormity to turn men into beasts. We shall 
hear that we confess we could not fairly conquer 
in honorable warfare, and have therefore appealed 
to the most fearful means. We shall hear that we 
have made ferocity take the place of heroism, and 
massacre that of honorable battle, and that we have 
merely supplied another and more stringent reason 
for the desperate and unconquerable unity of the 
enemy. We shall hear that the result was doubt- 
ful before, and is hopeless now, etc., etc. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of the tantara, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has, as it has had, 
but one duty, to suppress this rebellion in the most 
sudden, swift, and overwhelming manner. It can 
not use too many means, nor kill it too dead. 


NO HANGING MATTER. 


Mr. Cassius M. Ciay was born in a slave State, 
and early convinced that slavery was wrong, |e 
has manfully advocated emancipation in hen- 
tucky; and has been universally known as one '! 
the most valiant of the anti-slavery orators. -!l« 
is a.man of indomitable courage, and his purely 
heroic career has compelled the admiration of many 
who differ from his views. But like all ardent 
and sincere men, whose moral convictions are not 
tempered with practical wisdom, Mr. Clay fre- 
quently. puts the cause hé adopts in a ludicrous oF 
repulsive light. 

When upon his journey to Russia, as our minister, 
he wrote a letter to the London Times and made 4 
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speech at a Paris breakfast, he made our cause a 
little ridiculous, But when, in his speech at Brook- 
ivn, he said that he wished the President had 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus by hanging 
traitors, and that the lives of thousands of good 
men would have been saved if Mr. Seymour and 
Fernando Wood had been hun: be mens, of 
course, only a rhetorical period, Lu» ructoric 
does not help the cause. - 

That traitors duly convicted shall he executed, 
the law provides; but the law also decides who 
traitors are. That men of treasonable sympathies 
or patriotic indifference should be hung, no law 
provices, and common sense smiles at the sugges- 
tion. If Mr. Seymour still believes what he has 
constantly said, he is of opinion that the rebels are 
really justified and the Government is imbecile and 
tvrannical. He would gladly effect a surrender of 
the Government under the name of settlement. 
And he is not knowg to have helped the nation 
with money any more than with sympathy. His 
election would be the morai defeat of the Union 
and the Government. It would be the first step 
not to a Vigorous or any other prosecution of the 
war, but to peace upon dishonorable terms to the 
country. 

But while all this is true, it does not follow that 
he ought to be hung; because hostile opinions and 
indifference are not treason. If the expression of 
those opinions in time of war be so vehement and 
influentiai as to be clearly injurious to the Govern- 
ment, it is Constitutionally competent to the Gev 
ernment to suppress that expression; and when 
Mr. Seymour reaches that point, of course he will 
be silenced, but certainly not hung. When the 
Government is engaged in a fierce war to maintain 
the fundamental guarantee of Life, Liberty, and 
Property, it must, by the very necessity of the 
case, peremptorily take as much of the Life, Lib- 
erty, and Property of its enemies as it thinks rec- 
essary. It is making war, and that is the condition 
of war. It takes life to preserve ‘ife- liberty to 
insure liberty; and property to secure property. 
No rational man seriously contests its right and its 
power to do all this. For if it may make war, it 
may do all that is necessary to make war effective. 


— 


BLIND FURY. 


“Lixcotn the fiend .—let history take hold of 
him, and let the civilized world fling its scorpion 
lash upon him! cries the Richmond Enquirer. 

Who is it that says this? Who call aloud for 
the sympathy of mankind? People who deny to 
others every human right, and doom then andtheir 
posterity forever to the condition of brute beasts. 
Who Steal, buy, sell, starve, whip, roast, and hong 


other perfectly innocent men and women, if tney | 


refuse to work for nothing, and to be degraded be 
low humanity—who outrage every sentiment o: 
human honor and decent social relation, profiting 
by their own lust, and abolishing the sanctity and 
fidelity of marriage among those whom they hold 
in hopeless and helpless submission—w ho degrade 
manhood, dishonor womanhood, and who, to pay 
their own debts, sell other people and heir chil- 
dren into eternal separation and anguish—who, 
pursued by the contempt of Christendom, and stung 
to madness by fierce hatred of humgn liberty and 
the equal rights of all men, are now seeking to 
smother in blood a great nation of which they 
are a sworn part, and without any other pretense 
than that their system of barbarism and infamy 
can not be infinitely extended. 

And who is “Lincoln the fiend?’ He is the 
man who, speaking for his country, is putting an 
end to all this lamb-like business. 

Upon the question of “ fiends” the civilized world 
is not likely to have two opinions at heart, what- 
ever its lips may say. 


A SOUTHSIDE VIEW. 


Tue Richmond Dispatch of September 27 had 
two most instructive articles, They both tell a 
great deal of truth. One says, “If the North ul. 
timately fails in this war, she will fal as fast and 
far as Lucifer in his descent from heaven.” The 
North, it says, clings to the Union as the mariner 
“to the last plank that lies between him and the 
fathomless depths of eternity.” The rhetoric is bad, 
but the truth is solid and solemn. Even so, when 
the North fails she falls utterly, for she sinks into 
the slough of a slave-despotism. 

The same article says that “ there is scarcely an 
abolitionist to be found” in the Union armies; but 
the next one asserts that “the Federal invasion 
has thus far been a John Brown raid on a grand 
scale. Wherever the Federal armies have advanced 
the negroes have been swept off as clean as the 
Eastern locusts sweep a field of grain.” 

But if this be the result while, as the Dispatch 
declares, the war is carried on‘ by the conserva- 
tive classes,” what would happen if those frightful 
fellows the aboiitionists had any thing to do with 
it? If the only “ friends of the South” at the North 
were the ‘‘ Conservatives,” and they are doing the 
abolition work, and the war is, in the nature of 
things, a war of desperation upon the part of the 
North, what is the prospect for the South ? 

But there is still further improvement to be de- 
rived from the Dispatch. We have been requent- 
iv told of the extreme fitness of the Africans for 
slavery: they are better off as slaves; they are 
happy as slaves; the relation of master and slave 
is truly touching and patriarchal. the master is 
all anxiety for the welfare of his “ servant ;” and 
the slave is all tenderness and fidelity toward the 
generous being to whom Providence has. committed 
him, ete., etc., etc. Now steps in the Dispatch, 
and says, oh! disillusion, disenchantment! “ The 
neighborhood of a Yankee army creates as com- 
plete a stampede among negroes as the approach 
of a locomotive among cattle. There are thou- 


‘sands of masters who continue to believe that their 


servants will not run under similar temptations, 
and foolishly to expose them to temptation. It is 
clear, therefore, that there is no security for the 


Megro property of ihe State, unless the Legislature 


-echoolmaster giving lessons in grammar. 


makes the removal of the negroes from districts 
exposed to invasion compulsory.” 

If the faithful and affectionate chattels behaved 
in this way before the President’s Proclamation 
called universal attention to the law freeiny al! 
slaves who reached our lives, what will be thei: 
feelings when the hope which, despite our crue, 
usage of them, the advance of our afmies hase ai: 
ways been, is formally confirmed by the promise 
and guarantee of the Government? To suppose 
the Proclamation a brutum fulmen is to disregare 
the most essential qualities of human nature. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A WAG upon visiting a medical museum was show some 
dwarfs, and other sp°cimens of mortality, all preserved in 
alcohol. *‘* Well,” said he, “1 never thought tm tead 
could be in such spirite.” 


In narrating the circumstances of a recent «>. 
papers say that besides being leaf, jamb.ime ac 
elor, the unfortunate man bad exhibiie’ + 
sanity 

Very Portic—‘* What, «aid Margarita .o 
‘* what, dearest, do you chink is really the food of Cupid?” 
And Cecilia answered, ** {rrowrovt.” 

Fact on Ilistory.—The /ottentots 
stand heat better than Svolica 

To PRESERVE APPLES Frou Rotring.— Put tnem into a 
dry cellar, of easy access to a large tamily of chilaren, 


Cautiors.—“ Now, mind you,” whi-pered « servant-girl 
to her neighbor, **1 don’t say as how missus drinks; vut 
between you and I che decanter don’t keep full oi day. * 

- 

A young doctor. on being asked to contribute wward in 
Closing and ornamenting cemetery, very covlly replied 
that in filling it he thought he should do his part, 

THE MOsT DIRECT MetTuon or peTreRMINING Horse- 
Pow ce. —stand behind and tickle lis hind-iegs with a brier 

A man is the healthiest and the happiest when he 

thinks the least of either health or happiness. 


Ongasy.—“* I'm particularly uneasy on this point,” as 
the tly said when the boy stuck hinuron the end of a needle, 

Why are a pin and a poker like a blind man?—Because 
they Lave a head and no eyes. , 


AN Austrac?t Derp.—Having your tooth drawn. 

A Trasrr.—When was beef-tea first made in England? 

—When Henry the Kighth dissolved the Pope's bull, 


Is a soldier supposed to be raw until he has been ex- 
posed to fire? 


The entire assets ot a recent bankrupt were nine chil- 
dren. ‘The creditors acted magnanimously, and let him 
keep theu, 


yne of our country correspondents, who has read about 
sts **heaving up” anchors, wants to know if it is sea- 
that makes ‘em do it! 


From Well, Patrick,” asked the doctoh, 
**how do you feel to-day?’ ** Och, doctor dear, I @mjoy 
very poor health intirely. The rumatics are very dis- 
tressin’ indade; when I go to slape I lay awake all night, 
and my tq@es is swiled as big as a goose hen's egg, so whin 
I stand up I fal) down immediately.” 

A runaway couple having been married at Gretna Green, 
Vulean demanded five guineas for his services. ‘* How is 
this?" said the bridegroom; ** the gentleman you last mar- 
ried assured me he only gave you a guinea.” “True,” 
said the emith; “but he was an Irishman, and I have 
married him six times. Le is a customer, you know; but 
you Lmay never see again.” . 


“Pin not your faith on any man’s sleeve” is a good 
maxim; but Amoretta says she can't help it when the 
thing is round ber neck with her lover’s arm in it, 


Daniel says that he thinks that boarders who are obliged 
to eat sausages three times a day during dog-days are 
justified in growling at their tare. 


Why will Amergans have more cause to remember the 
letter S than any other in the alphabet? Because it is the 
beginning o secession aud the end of Jeff Davis, 


Tug ror Vanitry.—Be photographed. 


A clergyman being much pressed by a lady of his ac- 
quaintance to preach a sermon the first Sunday after her 
marriag@ complied, and chose the following passage in 
the Psaims as his text: “And there shall be abundance 
ot peace—while the von endureth.” 

An eminent conchologist has made a calculation that it 
takes sixteen days and fourteen bours for a * moderately- 


tast snail” to accomplish a mile. 


A general on the point ot death, opening his eyes and 
seeing a consultation of three physicians whe were stand- 
ing close by his bedside, faintly exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, 
if you fire by platoons it is all over with me!” and in- 
stantly expired. 


**This enow-etorm the boys regard as a Joke,” said one 
to Dr. 5 , during a late storm. ** Yes,” replied the 
doctor, “ and it iv a joke that any one can see the drift of.” 


Meproat Domestic Eoonomy.—Stale dry bread is a 
very effectual check to juvenile consumption. 


Make your son wise, and noble, and grand, and he will 
be your grandson, 


io a fashionable lady's dress like an 
iron-clad ship? Because it ix heavily plaited. 


it isn’t enongh tha: mep and women should be of the 
true metal: they should also be well-tempered. 


Ot all the vanities and topperies, the vanity of high birth 
ft the greatest. True oobility is derived from virtue. not 
from birth. Titles, indeed, may be purchased , but vir 
tue is the only coin that wakes the bargain valid, 


Hap Hm Turere. —A waggish curate overheard the 
“You can not 
place a, the singular article,” said the preceptor, “ before 
plural nouns No one cam say @ pigs, @ women, a—" 
“ Nonsense,” cried the curate, “the Prayer-book knows 
better than you, I should think, or it wouldn't teach me to 
say a-men.” 


A boy whe had stolen some apples was forgiven for the 
rather ingenious manner in which he excused himself 
The schoolmaster asking him what he had to say for him- 
self, the urchin replied, “ The apples were Tom's; I don’t 
know how he got them; and now they're mine, and he 
don’t know how I got them.” 


“Well, Mary, are you going to the new place?” 
** Sure, no, ma'am! the lady couldn't give a satisfactory 
reference from her last cook." 


Jones (heaitless fellow !) sayr, the only parting that ever 
him is the parting of his back hair. 


W EEKLY. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ruk BAQTLE OF PERRYVILLE, 

She following is official : 

Perayvitis, October 9. 
Via Banvstows, 10, 1861 
To Mvjor-General Halleck, Generail-in-Chies : 

T have already advised you of the movements of the army 
-nder my command from Louisville. More or less skirm- 
*<hing has occurred daily with the enemy'scavalry. Since 
‘hen it was supposed the enemy would give battle at Bards- 
town. My troops reached that point on the 4th inet., driv- 
sy ut the enemy's rear-guard of cavalry and artillery. 
The n.ain body retired toward Springfield, whither the 
pursnit was continued. The centre corps, under General 
Gilbert, moved on the direct road from Springfield to Per- 
ryvitle. and arrived on the 7th inst. within two miles of 
the town, where the enemy was found to be in force. The 
left column, under General M*Cook, came upon the Nax- 
‘ille about ten o'clock yesterday (the 8th inet.). It 
was ordered into position to attack, and a strong reconnois. 
sance directed. At four o’c'ock I received a request from 
vreneral M‘Cook for reinforcements, and ledfned that the 
+t. wad been severely engaged for several hours, and that 
“he mgnt and left of that corpse were being turned and_se- 
verely pressed. Reinforcements were immediately an 
torward from the centre, Orders were also sent to the 
right column, under General Cr ttenden, which was ad- 
vancing by the Lebanon road, to push forward and attack 
the enemy's left , but it was impossible for it to get in posi- 
‘ion in time to produce any decisive result. The action 
continued until dark. Some fighting also occurred on the 
ceutre The enemy wereevery where repulsed, but not 
without some momentary advantage on the left. The sev- 
eral corps were put iu position during the night, and 
moved to the qttack at six o'clock this morning. Some 
sxirmishing occurred with the enemy's rear-guard. The 
main oody had fallen back in the direction of Harrods. 
burg. I have no accurate report of our loss yet. It is 
probably retty heavy, including valuable officers. Gen- 
erais Jackson and Terril. I regret to say, are among the 
killed. D. C. 

Me jor-Genera) Commanding. 


ANOTHER VICTORY. 

Another brilliant victory in Kentucky was reported on 
i2th. Dispatches received from Lebanon state that there 
was a great battle fought on Saturday ilth, between Har. 
rodsburg and Danville, heavier and more severe than that 
of Sth at Perryville. Colonel Wvolford, of the Kentucky 
Union cavalry, captured one huadred and sixty wagons 
and a thousgnd prisoners. The rebels, at last accounts, 
were retreating to Camp Dick Robinson, 

GENERAL M'CLELLAN ON &MANCIPATION, 


GENERAL OrpErs—No. 163. 
ARMY OF THE PoTowac, 
Camp Maxyianp, Oct. 7, 1862 

The attention of the officers and soldiers of the Army 
of the Potomac is called to General Orders No. 139, War 
Department, September 24, 1862, publishing to the army 
the President’s proclamation of September 22. 

A proclamation of such grave moment to the nation, of- 
ficially communicated to the army, affords to the general 
commanding an opportunity of defining specifically to the 
officers and soldiers under his command the relation borne 
by all persons in the military service of the United States 
toward the civil authorities of the Government. The Con- 
stitution confides to the civil authorities, legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive, the power and duty of making, ex- 
pounding, and executing the Federal laws. Armed forces 
are raised and supporte mply to eustain the civil au- 
thorities, and are to be held In strict aubordination thereto 
in all respects. This fundamental rule of our political sys- 
tem is essential o the security of our republican institu- 
tions, and should be thoroughly understood and observed 
by every soldier. The principle upon which, and the ob 
jects for which, armies shall be employed in suppressing 
the rebellion, must be determined anc declared by the civil 
authorities, and the chief Executive, who is charged with 
the administration « ‘he national affairs, is the ,ropes 
and only source through which the views and orders of the 
Government can be made known to the armies of the na- 
tion, 

Discussion by officers and soldiers concerning public 
measures determined upon and declared by the Govern- 
ment, when carried at all beyond the ordinary temperate 
and respectful expression of opinion, tend greatly to im. 
pair and destroy the discipline and efficiency >of troops by 
substituting the spirit of politi@&j faction for that Srm, 
steady, and earnest eupport of the authority ot the Govern. 
ment which is he highest duty of the American soldier. 
The remedy for political errors, if any are committed, is to 
be round only in the action of the people at the polls. 

In thus calling the attention of this army to the true re- 
lation between the soldiers and the Government, the gen- 
eral commanding merely adverts to an evil against which 
it has been thought advisable during our whole history to 
guard the armies of the republic, and in so doing ue will 
aot be considered by any right-minded person as casting 
any reflection upon that loyalty and good conduct which 
has been so fully illustrated upon so many battle-fields. 
In carrying out all measures of public policy this army 
will, of course, be guided by the same rules of mercy and 
Christianity that have ever controlled its conduct toward 
the defenseless. 

By command of Masor-Genrrat M‘CLELLAN. 

James A. Hagper, Lieutenant-Colonel, Aid-de-Camp 
and Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 


THE BATTLES OF ANTIETAM AND SOUTH MOUNTAIN, 


Orpers—No, 160, 
Head-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE Potomac, 

The Commanding General extends hisgongratulatiens to 
the army under hi» command for the victories achieved by 
their bravery ut the passes of the South Mountain and upon 
the Antietam Creek. 

The brilliant conduct of Reno’s and Hooker's corps, un- 
der Burnside, at Turner's Gap, and of Franklin's corps at 
Crampton's Passe, in which, in the face of an enemy strong 
in position and resisting with obstinacy, they carried the 
mountain, and prepared the way for the advance of the 
army, won for them the admiration of their brethren in 
arms. 

In the memorable battle of Antietam we defeated a nu- 
merous and powerful army of the enemy in an action des- 
perately fought and remarkable for its duration and for 
the destruction of life which attended it. The obstinate 
bravery of the troops of Hooker, Mansfield, and Sumner; 
the dashing gallantry of those of Franklin on the right; 
the steady valor of those of Lurnside on the left, and the 
vigorous support of Porter and Pleasanton, present a bril- 
liant spectacle to our countrymen which will swell their 
hearts with pride and exultation. 

Fourteen guns, thirty-nine colors, fifteen thousand five 
hundred stand of arms, and nearly six thousand prisoners, 
taken from the enemy, are evidences of the completeness 
of our triumph. 

A grateful country will thank the noble army for achieve 
ments which have rescued the loyal Stxtes of the Ea-tfrom 
the ravages of the invader, and have driven him from their 
borders 

While rejoicing at the victories which, under God's 
blessing, have crowned our exertions, let us cherish the 
memory of our brave comrades who have laid down their 
lives upon the batile-field, martyrs in their country's 
cause. Their names will be enshrined in the hearts of 
the people. 
By command of Mason-GENERAL M‘CLELLAN. 

5S. Wiiiiams, A. A. G. 

A REBEL VER>ION, 
Onper3s—No. 116. 
Anity oF Viroinia, 
Octo er %, 1862 

In reviewing the achleveme:.ts of the army during the 
present campaign, the Comma.ding General can not with- 
hold the expression of his ac miration of the indomitable 
courage it has displayed in battle, and its cheerful endur- 
ance of privation and hardship on the march 

Since your great victories around Richmond you have 
defented the enemy at Cedar Mountain, expelled him from 
the Rappahannock, and, after a conflict of three days, ut- 
terly ;epulsed him on the plains of Manassas, gnd forced 
him to take sbelter within the fortifications around his 
capital. 


Lincoln, 


stormed the heights of Harper's Ferry, made prisoners 
more than eleven thousand men, and captured upward of 
seventy pieces of artillery, all their sma!!-arms and other 
munitions of war. 

While one corps of the army was thus engaged, the other 
insured its success by arresting at Boonsborough the com- 
bined armies of the enemy, advancing under their favor- 
ite General to the relief of their beleaguered comrades 

On the field of Sharpsburg, with leas than one-third his 
numbers, you resisted from daylight until dark the whole 
army of the enemy, aml repulsed every attack along his 
entire front of more than four miles in extent. 

The whole of the following day you stood prepared to 
resume the conflict on the same ground, und retired next 
morning without molestation acrvss the Potomac. 

Two attempts subsequently made by the ememy to fol- 
low you across the river have reeulted in plete dis- 
comfiture and being driven back with k 

Achievements such as these demanded niach valor and 
patriotism, History records few examples of greater for- 
titude and endurance than this army has exhibited; and 
I am commissioned by the President to thank yor in the 
name of .he Confederate States for the undying fame you 
bave won for their arma. 

Much as you have done, munch more remains to be ac- 
complished. The enemy again threatens us with inva- 
sion, and to your tried valor and patrictism the country 
looks with confidence for deliverance and safety, your 
past exploits give assurance that this confidence is not 
misplaced. R. E. Lez, General U 


A REBEL RAID INTO PENNSYLVANTA, ° 

A force of two or three thousand rebels, under the re. 
nowned Stuart, crossed the Potomac at a point far sbove 
the right wing of General M‘Clellan's armv. and pushed 
rapidly on through Mercersburg to Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, reaching there at six o’clock ou Friday evening, 
10th. About eight hundred entered the town, the remain- 
der remaining a mile away. They helped themselves to 
boots, shoes, and clothing, giving Confederate paper in 
some cases for pay. On Saturday morning they burned 
the Cumberland Valley Railroad Depét, and two ware- 
houses containing a small quantity of Government stores. 
Then they rejoined their main body, and moved off toward 
Gettysburg. They borrowed or exchanged horses wher- 
ever they could, and seem to have been entirely a 
in getting such articles as they most needed. No viole 
was done to individuals, and no resistance was made by 
the people; at least not until they had gone from Cham- 
bersburg. Near Gettysburg some farmers entrapped one 
of the mose-troopers, and that was 8’; the resistance expe- 
rienced. There is a rumor tha? ¢hey had a fight when 
they crossed -he Potomac, on “ciday morning, but 1t is 
doubtful; indeed, the place of their crossing is in doubt— 
some accounts say at Hancock, and others at Dam Na 6, 
several miles below. A special dispatch from Monocacy 
Bridge (on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, about four 
miles south of Frederick City) says that the rebel cavalry 
passed eight miles below Monocacy, on Saturday night, 
and took breakfast at Urbanna, four miles from Monocacy, 
on Sunday morning. Heavy firing had been heard in the 
direction of Noland’s Ferry (on thé Potomac). Seven pris. 
oners, captured at Urbanna, had just come,.in. All this 
indicates that the rebels were pretty eurely safe over the 
Potomac, and probably in or beyond Leesburg, before night 
on Sunday, 12th. 

THE VICTORY AT CORINTH, 
ov Gevenat 
Oct 6—19.20 P. 
To Major-General Halleck, General-in-Chief: 

Generals Ord and Hurlbut, came upon the enemy yester- 
day, and General Hurlbut having driven in small ' odies 
of the rebels the day before, after seven hours’ hard fight- 
ing drove the enemy five miles back across the Hatchie to- 
ward Corinth, capturing two batteries, about three hun- 
dred prisoners, and many small-arms. 

I immediately apprised General Rosecrans of these facts, 
and directed him to urge on the good work. The follow- 
ing dispatch has just been received from him: 


Oct 6, 1862. 
To Major-General Grant 
The enemy are totally routed, throwing every thing 
away. Weare following sharply 
W S Roszcrans, Majer-General. 
Under previous instructions General Hurlbut is also 
following Geueral M‘Pherson is in the lead of General 
Roeecrans’s column 
The rebel General Martin is said to be killed. 
Major General 
THE ENEMY DISPERSED. 


Later news from Corinth still further confirms the re 
port of a splendid victory. We captured two thousand 
prisoners, including one hundred officera. The rebels lost 
one thousand killed and a large number wounded Our 
loas was only three hundred and fifty killed and one thou. 
sand three hundred weunded The .ebels abandoned and 
spiked eleven guns, destroyed three caissons, and lost 
most of their ammunition and trains. General Rose. 
crans, after pursuing the enemy until the 9th instant, re. 
turned to Corinth at the command of General Grant. He 
reports the rebel army dispersed, demoralized, and 
ble of further mischief. He would giadly have followed 
them up, under the conviction that this is the 
time to destroy them utterly, but for the orders of his su- 
perior to return, 

A BATTLE NEAR SUFFOLK. 

A battle took place on 8d inst. in the vicinity of Suffolk 
at Franklin, on the Blackwater River, which appears *o be 
of considerable importance. The rebels were at least five 
thousand strong at that point, and were commanded by 
General Gustavus W. Smith (ex-Street Commissioner), 
The rebels were pretty ly used by our troops, wi.o were 
commanded by Colonel 8. P. Spear, of the Eleventh Peun- 
sylvania cavalry, having leet tully two nundred killed and 
wounded, wirile our loss was only three inail. The attack 
was planned by General Dix, to drive back the advancing 
pickets of the enemy, and it was intended that the gun- 
boats should co-operate with the land forces by way of 
Chowan Creek, from Albemarle Sound; but owing to some 
mistake they didnot participate in the action. Our forces 
numbered about two thousand. The object of the attack 
was fully attained. 


THE REBELS WINCING AT NEW ORLEANS, 


Our news from New Orleans relative to the effect of 
General Butler's Order No. 76 is very interesting The 
demand of General Butler that all citizens should take the 
oath of allegiance and give a return of their property has 
created quite a panic among the secession sympathizers, 
and thousands were flocking tothe places appointed to take 
the oath, some in terror and many with sullen anwilling- 
ness. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
ANOTHER PIRATE AT WORK, : 

We have importaut newer of the operations of the rebel 
steamer Alabama, known as ‘* No. 200." ‘the (wé 
an English vessel, lately arrived at Gravesend, fr m Syd- 
ney. She reporte that when +t Fl res, Western I+landa, 
three whale-boats’ crews from the A/abama came along- 
side and reported that their ship, the Ocmulgec, of Edgar- 
town, Massachusetts, had been burned by the Alabama, 
under command of Captain Semmes, late of the Sumter. 
The Ocmulgee had two hundred and fifty barrels of oil, 
and her crew (thirty-four men) were made prisoners. The 
Alabama had already burned four whalers. She also cap- 
tured an American schooner (name unknown) in sight of 
the Cairngorm, The United States sailing sloop of war 
St. Louisa left Lisbon to search, as was su for the 
rebel privateer ‘** No. 290°" off the Azores, in consequence 
of her raid on American whalers 

BELGIUM. 
& PFACE CONGRESS. 

Distinguished men from almost every conntry in Eu 

who w»re lately assembled in a acientinn ong-e-e ar 


sels, had prepared aud signed » pcace address to President 
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MARTIAL LAW. 


. » Txe dram, the fife, the bugle! 


» My life was a tranquil flood, 
But the waters are suddenly shaken, 
And the billows imbued with blood. 


' thought we were Freedom's children— 
; What right have they thus to come, 
Disturbing my dreams of beanty 
With their fife, and bugle, and drum? 


; The drum, the fife, the bugle! 
Why slips the pen from my hand? 
What voices are crying within me? 
Who menaces this fair land? 


The drum, the fi, the bugle! 
The foe to our gates is hurled, 

And the People are marching to meet him, 
With a tread that shakes the world. 


The quail in the stubble are merry; 
The deer skip fearless and free; 

The plow-share sleeps in the furrow, 
The axe sticks fast in the tree: 


And men stream down like a torrent— 
Is the Valley of Death their goal? 
And a feeling of shame comes o’er me— 

Why linger you here, my soul? 


These dreamful eyes should be flashing, 
These lily-white hands should be brown, 

For the heart of a lion is leaping 
Beneath my student’s gown. 


The drum, the fife, the bugle! 
I follow their martial tones ; 
They shall lead me on victorious, 
Or peal above my bones! 


Crxcrxwati, September, 1862. 


(Entered to Act of Congress, in the Year 1862, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 
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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 


I. 


4 BROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO NOEI. VANSTONE. 


“Sr. Cxux, September 4, 1847. 
*“*My pear NoeE.,—Here are two plain ques- 
tions at starting. In the name of all that is 
mysterious, what are you hiding for? And why 
is every thing relating to your marriage kept an 
impenetrable secret from your oldest friends? 

“T have been to Aldborough to try if I could 
trace you from that place, and have come back 
as wise as I went. I have applied to your law- 
yer in London, and have been told in reply that 
you have forbidden him to disclose the place of 
your retreat to any one without first receiving 
your permission to do so. All I could prevail 
on him to say was that he would forward any 
letter which might be sent to his care. I write 
accordingly, and, mind this, I expect an answer. 

“*You may ask, in your ill-tempered way, 
what business I have to meddle with affairs of 
yours which it is your pleasure to keep private. 
My dear Noel, there is a serious reason for our 
opening communications with you from this 
house. You don’t know what events have taken 
place at St. Crux since you ran away to get 
‘married; and though I detest: writing letters, I 
must lose an hour’s shooting to-day in trying to 
enlighten you. 

**Qn the twenty-third of last month the ad- 
miral and I were disturbed over our wine after 
dinner by the announcement that a visitor had 
ui ‘x)-cetedly arrived at St. Crux. Who.do you 
the visitor was? Mrs. Lecount! 

** My uncle, with that old-fashioned bachelor 
gallantry of his, which pays equal respect to all 
wearers of petticoats, left the table directly to 
welcome Mrs. Lecount. “While I was debating 
whether I should follow him or not, my medita- 
tions were suddenly brought to an end by a loud 


> call from the admiral. I ran into the morning- 


room, and there was your unfortunate house- 
keeper on the sofa, with all the women-servants 
about her, more dead than alive. She had trav- 
eled from England t& Zurich, and from Zurich 
back again to England, without stopping, and 
she looked seriously and literally at death’s door. 
I immediately agreed with my uncle that the 
first thing to be done was to send for medical 
_— We dispatched a groom on the spot, and 
at Mrs. Lecount’s own request sent all the serv- 
ants in a body out of the room. 

** As soon as we were alone Mrs. Lecount sur- 
prised us by a singular question. She asked if 
ou had received a letter which she had address- 
ed to you, before leaving England, at this house. 
When we told her that the letter had been fo 
warded, under cover to your friend Mr. Bygrave 
by your own particular request, she turned as 
pale as ashes; and when we added that you had 
lef: us in company with this same Mr. Bygrave, 
she ciasped her hands and stared at us as if she 
had takex leave of her senses. Hér next ques- 
tion was, ‘ Where is Mr. Noel now?’ We could 
only give her one reply: Mr. Noel had not in- 
formed us. She looked perfectly thunder-struck 
at that answer. ‘He has gone to his ruin!’ she 


greatest villain in England. I must find him! 
I tell yon I must find Mr. Noel! If I don’t find 
him at once it will be too late. He will be mar- 
ried!’ she burst out quite frantically—‘on my 
honor and my oath he will be married!’ The 
admiral, incautiously perhaps, but with the best 
intentions, told her you were married already. 
She gave a scream that made the windows ring 
again, and dropped back on the sofa in a faint- 
ing fit. The doctor came in the nick of time, 
and soon brought her to. But she was taken ill 
the same night; she has grown worse and worse 
ever since, and the last medical report is that 
the fever from which she has been suffering is in 
a fair way to settle on her brain. 

“* Now, my dear Noel, neither my uncle nor I 
have any wish to intrude ourselves on your con- 
fidence. We are naturally astonished at the ex- 
traordinary mystery which hangs over you and 
your marriage, and we can not be blind to the 
fact that your housekeeper has apparently some 
‘strong reason of her own for viewing Mrs. Noel 
Vanstone with an enmity and distrust which we 
are quite ready to believe that lady has done no- 
‘thing to deserve. Whatever strange misunder- 
standing there may have been in your house- 
hold is your business (if you choose to keep it to 
yourself), and not ours. Ali we have any right 
to do is to tell you what the doctor says. “His 
patient has been delirious; he declines to an- 
swer for her life if she goes on as she is going on 
now; and he thinks—finding that she is perpet- 
ually talking of her muster—that your presence 
would be useful in quieting her, if yon could 
come here at once and exert your influence be- 
fore it is too late. | 

‘*What do you say? Will you emerge from 
the darkness that surrounds you, and come to 
St. Crux? If this was the case of an ordinary 
servant, I could understand your hesitating to 
leave the delights of your honey-moon for any 
such object as is here proposed to you. But, 
my dear fellow, Mrs. Lecount is not an ordina- 
ry servant. You are under obligations to her 
fidelity and attachment in your father’s time as 
well as in your own; and if you can quiet the 
anxieties which seem to be driving this unfortu- 
nate woman mad, I really think you ought to 
come here and do so. Your leaving Mrs. Noel 
Vanstone is of course out of the question. There 
is no necessity for any such hard-hearted pro- 
ceeding. The admiral desires me to remind you 
that he is your oldest friend living, and that his 
house is at your wife's disposal, as it has always 
been at yours. In this great rambling-place she 
need dread no near association with the sick- 
room; and, with all my uncle’s oddities, I am 
sare she will not think the offer of his friendship 
‘an offer to be despised. 

‘¢ Have I told you already that I went to Ald- 
borough to try and-find a clew to your where- 
abouts? I can’t be at the trouble of looking 
back to see; so if I have told you, I tell you 
again. The truth is, I made an acquaintance 
at Aldborough of whom you know something, at 
least by report. 

‘* After applying vainly at Sea View, I went 
to the hotel to inquire about you. The land- 
lady could give me no information ; but the mo- 
ment I mentioned your name she asked if I was 
related to you; and when I told her I was your 
cousin, she said there was a young lady then at 
the hotel whose name was Vanstone also, who 
was in great distress about a missing relative, 
and who might prove of some use to me, or I to 
her, if we knew of each other’s errand at Ald- 
borough. I had not the least idea who she was, 
but I sent in my card at a venture, and in five 
minutes afterward I found myself in the pres- 
ence of one of the most charming women these 
eyes ever looked on. ~ 

‘*Our first words of explanation informed me 
that my family name was known to her by re- 
pute. Who do you think she was? The eldest 
daughter of my uncle ahd yours—Andrew Van- 
stone. I had often heard my poor mother in 
oe years speak of her brother Andrew, and I 

ew of that sad story at Combé-Raven. But 
our families, as you are aware, had always been 
estranged; and I had never seen my charming 
cousin before. She has the dark eyes and hair, 
and the gentle, retiring manners that I always 
admire in a woman. I don’t want to renew our 
old disagreement about your father’s conduct to 
those two sisters, or to deny that his brother An- 
drew may have behaved badly to him; I am 
willing to admit that the high moral position he 
took in the matter is quite unassailable by such 
a miserable sinner as I am; and I will not dis- 
pute that my own spendthrift habits incapacitate 
me from offering any opinion on the conduct of 
other people’s pecuniary affairs. But, with all 
these allowances and drawbacks, I can tell you 
one thing, Noel: if you ever see the elder Miss 
Vanstone, I venture to prophesy that for the first 
time in your life you will doubt the propriety of 
following your father’s example. 

‘¢ She told me her little story, poor thing, most 
simply and unaffectedly. She is now occupying 
her second situation as a governess, and, as usu- 
al, I, who know every body, know the family. 

are friends of my uncle’s, whom he has 
lost sight of latterly—the Tyrrels of Portland 
Place—and they treat Miss Vanstone with as 
much kindness and consideration as if she was 
a member of the family. One of their old serv- 
ants accompanied her to Aldborough, her object 


in traveling to that place being what the land- 
lady of the hotel had stated it to be. The fami- 
ly reverses have, it seems, had a serious effect 
m Miss Vanstone’s younger sister, who has left 
‘er friends, and who has been missing from home 
vr some time. She had been last heard of at 
\dborough ; and her elder sister, on her return 
i, om the Continent with the Tyrrels, had instant- 
ly set out to make inquiries at that place. 
‘This was all Miss Vanstone tolA me. She 


| asked whether you had seen any thing of her 


said. ‘He has gone away in company with the | 


sister, or whether Mrs. Lecount knew any thing 
of her sister—I suppose because she was aware 
you had been at Aldborough. Of course I could 
tell her nothing. She entered into no details 
on the subject, and I could not presume to ask 
her for any. All I did was to set to work with 
might and main to assist her inquiries. The at- 
tempt was an utter failare—nobody could give 
us any information. We tried personal descrip- 
tion, of course; and, strange to say, the only 
young lady formerly staying at Aldborough who 
answered the description was, of all the people 
in the world, the lady you have married! If 
she had not had an uncle and aunt (both of 
whom have left the place), I should have begun 
to suspect that you had married your cousin 
without knowing it! Is this the clew to the 
mystery ? n’t be angry; I must have my 
little joke, and I can’t help writing as carelessly 
asItalk. The end of it was, our inquiries were 
all baffled, and I traveled back with Miss Van- 
stone and her attendant as far as our station 
here. I think I shall call on the Tyrrels when 
I am next in London. I have certainly treated 
that family with the most inexcusable neglect. 

‘‘Here I am at the end of my third sheet of 
note-paper! I don’t often take the pen in hand, 
but when I do you will agree with me that I am 
in no hurry to inp it aside again. Treat the rest 
of my letter as you like, but consider what I have 
told you about Mrs. Lecount, and remember that 
time is of consequence. 


**Ever yours, Gerorce Bartram.” 


II. 


FROM NORAH VANSTONE TO MISS GARTH. 
PORTLAND PLACE. 

‘““My peAR Miss GartH,—More sorrow, 
more disappointment! I have just returned 
from Aldborough without making any discov- 
ery. Magdalen is still lost to us. 

‘‘T can not attribute this new overthrow of 
my hopes to any want of perseverance or pene- 
tration in making the necessary inquiries. My 
inexperience in such matters was most kindly 
and unexpectedly assisted by Mr. George Bar- 
tram. By a strange coincidence he happened 
to be at Aldborough inquiring after Mr. Noel 
Vanstone at the very time when I was there in- 
quiring after Magdalen. He sent in his card; 
and knowing, when I looked at the name, that 
he was my cousin—if I may call him so—I 
thought there would be no impropriety in my 
seeing him and asking his advice. I abstained 
from entering into particulars for Magdalen's 
sake, and I made no allusion to that letter of 
Mrs, Lecount’s which you answered for me. I 
only told him Magdalen was missing, and had 
been last heard of at Aldborough. ‘The kind- 
ness which he showed in devoting himself to my 
assistance exceeds all description. He treated 
me, in my forlorn situation, with a delicacy and 
respect which I shall remember gratefully long 
after he has himself, perhaps, forgotten our meet- 
ing altogether. He is quite young—not more 
than thirty, I should think. In face and figure 
he reminded me a little of the portrait of my fa- 
ther at Combe-Raven—I mean the portrait in 
the dining-room of my father when he was a 
young man. 

‘* Useless as our inquiries were, there is one 
result of them which has left a very strange and 
shocking impression on my mind, 

‘Tt appears that Mr. Noel Vanstone has late- 
ly married, under mysterious circumstances, a 
young lady whom he met with at Aldborough, 
named Bygrave.. He has gone away with his 
wife, telling nobody but his lawyer where he has 
gone to. This I heard from Mr. George Bar- 
tram, who was endeavoring to trace him, for the 
purpose of communicating the news of his house- 
keeper’s serious illness, the housekeeper being 
the same Mrs. Lecount whose letter you answer- 
ed. So far, you may say, there is nothing which 
need particularly interest either of us. But I 
think pe will be as much surprised as I was 
when I tell you that the description given by the 
people at Aldborough of Miss Bygrave’s appear- 
ance is most startlingly and unaccountably like 
the description of alen’s appearance. This 
discovery, taken in connection with all the cir- 
cumstances we know of, has had an effect on 
my mind which I can not describe to you, which 
I dare not realize to myself. Pray come and 
see me! I have never felt so wretched about 
Magdalen as I feel now. Suspense must have 
weakened my nerves in some strange way. I 
feel superstitious about the slightest things, 
This accidental resemblance of a total stranger 
to Magdalen fills me, every now and then, with 
the most horrible misgivings, merely because Mr. 
Noel Vanstone’s name happens to be mixed up 
with it. Once more pray come to me; I have 
so much to say to you that I can not and dare 
not say in writing. 

‘*Gratefully and affectionately yours, 
Noran.” 


iil. 


FROM MR. JOHN LOSCOMBE (SOLICITOR) TO 
GEORGE BARTRAM, ESQ. 
** Lonpon, September 6, 1847. 
**Srr,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note inclosing a letter addressed to my cli- 
ent, Mr. Noel Vanstone, and requesting that I 
will forward the same to Mr. Vanstone’s present 


ad 

“‘Since I last had the pleasure of communi- 
cating with you on this subject my position to- 
ward my client is entirely altered. Three days 
ago I received a letter from him which stated 
his intention of changing his place of residence 
on the next day then ensuing, but which Ieft me 
entirely in iznorance on the subject of the lo- 
cality to which it was his intention to icmove, 
I have not heard from him since; and, as he had 
previously drawn on me for a larger sum of mon- 
ey than usual, there would be no present neces- 
sity for his writing to me again—assuming 


it is his wish to keep his place of residence con- 
cealed from every one, myself included. 

Under these circumstances I think it right 
te return you your letter, with the assurance 
I will let you know if I happen to be again placed 
in a position to forward it to its destination. 

Your obedient servant, 
** Joun, Loscomse.” 


IV. 


FROM NORAH VANSTONE TO MISS GARTH. 

PORTLAND PLAce. 

‘‘My pear Miss Gartu,—Forget the letter 
I wrote to you yesterday, and all the gloomy 
forebodings that it contains. This morning’s 
post has brought new life to me—I have heard 
from Magdalen! 

‘*The letter is very short; it seems to have 
been written ina hurry. She says she has been 
dreaming of me for some nights past, and the 
dreams have made her fear that her long silence 
has caused me more distress, on her account, 
than she is worth. She writes therefore to as- 
sure me that she is safe and well—that she hopes 
to see me before long—and that she has some- 
thing to tell me, when we meet, which will try 
my sisterly love for her as nothing has tried it 
yet. The letter is not dated; but the post-mark 
is ‘ Allonby,’ which I have found, on referring 
to the Gazetteer, to be a little sea-side place in 
Cumberland. There is no hope of my being 
able to write back—for Magdalen expressly says 
that she is on the eve of departure from her 
present residence, and that she is not at liberty 
to say where she is going to next, or to leave in- 
structions for forwarding any letters after her. 

‘*In happier times I should have thought this 
letter very far from being a satisfactory one— 
and I should have been seriously alarmed by that 
allusion to a future confidence on her part which 
will try my love for her as nothing has tried it 
yet. But after all the suspense I have suffered 
the happiness of seeing her handwriting again 
seems to fill my heart, and to keep all other feel- 
ings out of it. I don’t send you her letter be- 
cause I know you are coming to me soon, and I 
want to have the pleasure of seeing you read it. 

‘* Ever affectionately yours, 2 
NoRaH. 

*“*P.S. Mr. George Bartram called on Mrs. 
Tyrrel to-day. He insisted on being introduced 
to the children. When he was gone, Mrs. Tyr- 
rel laughed in her good-humored way, and said 
that his anxiety to see the children looked, to 
her mind, very much like an anxiety to see me. 
You may imagine how my spirits are improved 
when I can occupy my pen in writing such non- 
sense as this!” 


V. 


FROM MRS. LECOUNT TO MR. DE BLERIOT, GEN- 
ERAL AGENT, LONDON. 
“Sr. Crux, October 28, 1847. 

**DeEaR Srr,—I have been long in thanking 
you for the kind letter which promises me your 
assistance, in friendly remembrance of the com- 
mercial relations formerly existing between my 
brother and yourself. The truth is, I have over- 
tasked my strength on my recovery from a long 
and dangerous illness; and for the last ten days 
I have been suffering under a relapse. I am 
now better again, and able to enter on the busi- 
ness which you so kindly offer to undertake for 
me. 

‘**The person whose present place of abode it 
is of the utmost importance to me to discover 
is Mr. Noel Vanstone. I have lived for many 

ears past in this gentleman's service as house- 

eeper, and, not having received my formal dis- 
missal, I consider myself in his service still. 
During my absence on the Continent he was 
privately married at Aldborough, in Suffolk, on 
the eighteenth of August last. He left Aldbor- 
ough the same day, taking his wife with him to 
some place of retreat which was kept a secret 
from every body except his lawyer, Mr. Los- 
combe, of Lincoln's Inn. After a short time he 
again removed, on the 4th of September, with- 
out informing Mr. Loscombe on this occasion 
of his new place of abode. From that date to 
this the lawyer has remained (or has pretended 
to remain) in total ignorance of where he now 
is. Application has been made to Mr. Los- 
combe, under the circumstances, to mention 
what that former place of residence .was of 
which Mr. Vanstone is known to have informed 
him. Mr. Loscombe has declined acceding to 
this request for want of formal permission to dis- 
close his client’s proceedings after leaving Ald- 
borough. I have all these latter particulars from 
Mr. Loscombe’s correspondent—the nephew of 
the gentleman who owns this house, and whose 
charity has given me an asylum, during the 
heavy affliction of my sickness, under his own 
roof. 

‘‘T believe the reasons which have induced 
Mr. Noel Vanstone to keep himself and his wife 
in hiding are reasons which relate entirely to 
myself. In the first place, he is aware that the 
circumstances under whic has married are 
such as to give me the right of regarding him 
with a just indignation. In the second place, 
he knows that my faithful services, rend 
through a period of twenty years, to his father 
and to himself, forbid him, in common decency, 
to cast me out helpless on the world without a 
provision for the end of my life. He is the 
meanest of living men, and his wife is the vilest 
of living wornen. “As long as he can avoid ful- 
filling his obligations to me he will, and his wife’s 
encouragement may be trusted to fortify him in 
his ingratitude. 

‘« My object in determining to find him out is 
briefly this: His marriage has exposed him to 


_ consequences which a man of ten times his cour- 


age could not face without shrinking. Of those 
consequences he knows nothing. His wife 
knows, and keeps him in ignorance. I know, 


and can enlighten him. His security from the 
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danger that threatens him is in my hands alone, 
and he shall pay the price of his rescue to the 
iast farthing of the debt that justice claims for 
me as my due—no more and no less, 

‘¢ | nave now laid my mind before you, as you 


told me, without reserve. You know why I want 
t» find this man, an’ what I mean to do when 
I find him. I leave it to your sympathy for me 


to answer the serious question that remains: 
Ilow is the discovery to be made? If a first 
trace of them can be found after their depart- 
ure from Aldborough, I believe careful inquiry 
will suffice for the rest. ‘The personal appear- 
ance of the wife, and the extraordinary contrast 
between her husband «.nd herself, is certain to 
bo remarked and remembered by every stranger 
who sees them. 

‘When you favor me vith your answer, please 
aadress it to ‘Care ot Admiral Bartram, St. 
Crux-in-the-Marsh, near Ussory, Essex.’ 

“Your mucl. obliged, 
‘-Vinernre Lecount.” 


Vi. 
FROM MR. DE BLERIOT TO MRS, LECOUNT. 
**Dark’s Buitprnes, KINGSLAND, 
October 25, 1847. 
[PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

‘‘Dsar Mapam,—I hasten to reply to your 
favor of Saturday’s date. Circumstances have 
enabled me to forward your interests by consult- 
‘ny a friend of mine possessing great experience 
in the management of private inquiries of all 
sorts. I have placed your case before him (with- 
out mentioning names), and I am happy to in- 
orm you that my views and his views of the 
nvoper course to take agree in every particular. 

“ Both myself and friend, then, are of opinion 
tha: little or nothing can be done toward tracing 
the varties you mention until the place of their 
temporary residence, after they left Aldborough, 
has been discovered first. If this can be done, 
the sooaer it is done the better. Judging from 
you letter, some weeks must have passed since 
she |awver received his information that they had 
shifted -heir quarters. As they are both remark- 
abl. looking people, the strangers who may have 


assisted them on their travels have probably not’, 


‘orgotten them yet. Nevertheless, expedition is 
Jesirable. 

‘*'The question for you to consider is, whether 
‘hey may not possibly have communicated the 
address of which we stand in need to some other 
person besides the lawyer. The husband may 
have written to members of his family, or the 
wife may have written to members of her fami- 
y. Both myself and friend are of opinion that 
the latter chance is the likeliest of the two. If 
vou have any means of access in the direction 
of the wife’s family, we strongly recommend you 
to make use of them. If not, please supply us 
with the nam any of her near relations or 
intimate female friends whom you know, and we 
will endeavor to get access for you. 

‘-In any case we request you will at once fa- 
vor us with the most exact personal description 
iat can be written of both the parties. We may 
vequire your assistance in this important partic- 
diay at five minutes’ notice. Favor us, therefore, 
with the description by return of post. In the 
mcan time we will endeavor to ascertain on our 
side whether any information is to be privately 
obtained at Mr. Loscombe’s office. The lawyer 
himself is probably altogether beyond our reach. 
But if any one of his clerks can be advantageous- 
\y treated with on such terms as may not over- 
‘ax your pecuniary resources, accept my assur- 
ance that the opportunity shall be made the most 
of by, 

Madam, 
‘* Your faithful servant, 
“ Atrrep De BLERIoT.” 


FROM MR, PENDRIL TO NORAH VANSTONE. 
Street, October 27, 1847. 

_ “My pear Miss Vanstonz,—A lady, named 
Lecount (formerly attached to Mr. Noel Van- 
stone’s service in the capacity of housekeeper), 
has called at my office this morning, and has 
asked me to furnish her with your address. 
have begged her to excuse my immediate com- 
pliance with her request, and to favor me with 
‘. call to-morrow morning, when I shall be pre- 
pared to meet her with a definite answer. 

‘* My hesitation in this matter does not pro- 
ceed from any distrust of Mrs. Lecount person- 
ally, for I know nothing whatever to her preju- 
dice. But in making her request to me she 
stated that the object of the desired interview 
was to speak to you privately on the subject of 
your sister. Forgive me for acknowledging that 
I determined to withhold the address as soon 
as 4 neard this. You will make allowances “>r 
your old friend and your sincere well-wisher ? 
You will not take it amiss if I express my strong 
disapproval of your allowing yourself, on any 


pretense whatever, to be mixed up for the future | 


with your sister’s proceedings. 

““T will not distress you by saying more than 
this, But I feel too deep an interest in your 
welfare, and too sincere an admiration of the 
patience with which you have borne all your 
trials, to say less. 

_ “If I can not prevail on you to follow my ad- 
vice, you have only to say so, and Mrs. Lecount 
shall have your address to-morrow. In this case 
(which I can not contemplate without the great- 
st unwillingness), let me at least recommend 
you to stipulate that Miss Garth should be pres- 
ent at the interview. In any matter with which 
your sister is concerned you may want an old 
friend’s advice and an old friend’s protection 
against your own generous impulses. If I could 
have helped you in this way I would; but Mrs. 
Lecount gave me indirectly to understand that 
the subject to be discussed was of too delicate a 
nature to permit of my presence. Whatever 
this objection may be really worth it can not 


apply to Miss Garth, who has brought you both 
up from childhood. I say again, therefore, if 
you see Mrs. Lecount, see her in Miss Garth’s 
company. 
** Always most truly yours, 
“WILLIAM PENDRIL.” 


VILL. 


FROM NORAH VANSTONE TO MR. PENDRIL. 
**PoRTLAND PLace, Wednesday. 

**Dear Mr. Penprit,—Pray don’t think 
am ungrateful for your kindness. Indeed, in- 
deed Iam not! But I must see Mrs. Lecount. 
You were not aware, when you wrote to me, 
that I had received a few lines from Magdalen 
—not telling me where she is, but holding out 
the hope of our meeting before long. Perhaps 
Mrs. Lecount may have something to say to me 
on this very subject? Even if it should not be 
so, my sister—do what she may—is still my sis- 
ter. I can’t desert her; I can’t turn my back 
on any one who comes to me in her name. You 
know, dear Mr. Pendril, I have always been ob- 
stinate on this subject; and you have always 
borne with me. Let me owe another obligation 
to you which I can never return—and bear with 
me still! 

** Need I say that I willingly accept that part 
of your advice which refers to Miss Garth? I 
have already written to beg that she will come 
here at four to-morrow afternoon. When you 
see Mrs. Lecount, please inform her that Miss 
Garth will be with me, and that she will find us 
both ready to receive her here to-morrow at four 
o'clock, 

“ Gratefully yours, 
**NoRAH VANSTONE.” 


IX. 
FROM MR. DE BLERIOT TO MRS. LECOUNT. 
**Darx's BuiLprnes, October 28. 

Mapam,—One of Mr. foscombe’s 
clerks has proved amenable to a small pecuniary 
consideration, and has mentioned a circumstance 
which it may be of some importance to you to 
know. 

‘* Nearly a month since accident gave the 
clerk in question an opportunity of looking into 
one of the documents on his master’s table, which 
had attracted his attention from a slight pecul- 
iarity in the form and color of the paper. He 
had only time, during Mr. Loscombe’s moment- 
ary absence, to satisfy his curiosity by looking at 
the beginning of the document, and at the end. 
At the beginning, he saw the customary form 
used in making awill. At the end, he discov- 
ered the signature of Mr. Noel Vanstone, with 
the names of two witnesses underneath, and the 
date (of which he is quite certain)—the thirtieth 
of September last. 

‘* Before the clerk had time to make any fur- 
ther investigations his master returned, sorted 
the papers on the table, and carefully locked up 
the will in the strong box devoted to the cus- 
tody of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s documents. It has 
been ascertained that at the close of September 
Mr. Loscombe was absent from the office. If he 
was then employed in superintending the execu- 
tion of his client’s will—which is quite possible 
— it follows clearly that he was in the secret of 
Mr. Vanstone’s address, after the removal of the 
4th of September; and if you can do nothing on 
your side, it may be desirable to have the lawyer 
watched on ours. In any case it is certainly 
ascertained that Mr. Noel Vanstone has made 
his will since his marriage. I leave you to draw 
your own conclusions from that fact, and re- 
main, in the hope of hearing from you shortly, 

** Your faithful servant, 
“ALFRED De 


X. 
FROM MISS GARTH TO MR. PENDRIL. 
“ PORTLAND October 28. 

‘*My pear Sirr,—Mrs. Lecount has just left 
us. If it was not too late to wish, I should wish 
from the bottom of my heart that Norah had 
taken your advice, and had refused to see her. 

‘*]T write in such distress of mind that I can 
not hope to give you a clear and complete ac- 
count of the interview. I can only tell you 
briefly what Mrs. Lecount has done, and what 
our situation now is. The rest must be left un- 
til Iam more composed, and until I can speak 
to you personally. 

**You will remember my informing you of 
the letter which Mrs. Lecount addressed to No- 
rah from Aldborough, and which I answered for 
her in her absence. When Mrs. Lecount made 
her appearance to-day, her first words announced 
to us that she had come to renew the subject. As 
well as I can remember it, this is what she said, 
addressing herself to Norah: 

‘**T wrote to you on the subject of your sis- 
ter, Miss Vanstone, some little time since; and 
Miss Garth was so good as to answer the letter. 
What I feared at that time has come true. Your 
sister has defied all my efforts to check her; she 
has disappeared in company with my master, 
Mr. Noel Vanstone; and she is now in a posi- 
tion of danger, which may lead to her disgrace 
and ruin at a moment’s notice. It is my inter- 
est to recover my master; it is your interest to 
save your sister. ‘Tell me—for time is precious 
—have you any news of her?’ 

‘Norah answered, as well as her terror and 
distress would allow her, ‘I have had a letter, 
but there was no address on it.’ 

**Mrs. Lecount asked, ‘Was there no post- 
mark on the envelope ?’ 

** Norah said, ‘ Yes, Allonby.’ 

“** Allonby is better than nothing,’ said Mrs. 
Tecount. ‘ Allonby may help you to trace her. 
Where is Allonby ?’ 

“Norah told her. It all passed in a minute. 
I had been too much confused and startled to in- 


terfere before, but I composed myself sufficiently 
to interfere now. 

***You have entered into no particulars,’ I 
said. ‘You have only frightened us—you have 
told us nothing.’ 

** «You shall hear the particulars, ma’am,’ said 
Mrs. Lecount; ‘and you and Miss Vanstone 
shall judge for yourselves if I have frightened 
you without a cause.’ 

‘* Upon this she entered at once upon a long 
narrative, which I can not—I might almost say, 
which I dare not—repeat. You will understand ‘ 
the horror we both felt when I tell you the end. 
If Mrs. Lecount’s statement is to be relied on, 
Magdalen has carried her mad resolution of re- 
covering her father’s fortune to the last and most 
desperate extremity—she has married Michael 
Vanstone’s son under a false name. Her hus- 
band is at this moment still persuaded that her 
maiden name was Bygrave, and that she is real- 
ly the niece of a scoundrel who assisted her im- 
posture, and whom I recognize by the description 
of him to have been Captain Wragge. 

‘“* T spare you Mrs, Lecount’s cool avowal, when 
she rose to leave us, of her own mercenary mo- 
tives in wishing to discover her master and to en- 
lighten him. I spare you the hints she dropped 
of Magdalen’s purpose in contracting this infa- 
mous marriage. The one aim and object of my 
letter is, to implore you to assist me in quieting 
Norah’s anguish of mind. The shock she has 
received at hearing this news of her sister is not 
the worst result of what has happened. She has 
persuaded herself that the answers she innocent- 
ly gave in her distress to Mrs. Lecount’s questions 
on the subject of the letter—the answers wrung 
from her under the sudden pressure of confusion 
and alarm—may be used to Magdalen’s prejudice 
by the woman who purposely startled her into 
giving the information. I can only prevent her 
from taking some desperate step on her side— 
some step by which she may forfeit the friend- 
ship and protection of the excellent people with 
whom she is now living—by reminding her that 
if Mrs. Lecount traces her master by means of 
the post-mark on the letter, we may trace Mag- 
dalen at the same time, and by the same means. 
Whatever objection you may personally feel to 
renewing the efforts for the rescue of this miser- 
able girl, which failed so lamentably at York, I 
entreat you, for Norah’s sake, to take the same 
steps now which we took then. Send me the 
only assurance which will quiet her—the assur- 
ance, under your own hand, that the search on 
our side has begun. If you will do this, you 
may trust me when the time comes to stand be- 
tween these two sisters, and to defend Norah’s 
peace, character, and future prosperity, at any 


price. ~ Most sincerely yours, 
XI. 
FROM MRS. LECOUNT TO MR. DE BLERIOT. 
October 28. 


‘*DeaR Srr,—I have found the trace you 
wanted. Mrs. Noel Vanstone has written to 
her sister. The letter contains no address; but 
the post-mark is Allonby, in Cumberland. From 
Allonby, therefore, the inquiries must begin. 
You have already in your possession the personal 
description of both husbanu and wife. 1 urgent- 
ly recommend you not to lose one unnecessary 
moment. If it is possible to send to Cumberland 
immediately on receipt of this letter, I beg you 
will do so. 

‘*T have another word to say before I close my 
note—a word about the discovery in Mr. Los- 
combe’s office. 

‘*It is no surprise to me to hear that Mr. Noel 
Vanstone has made his will since his marriage ; 
and I am at no loss to guess in whose favor the 
will is made. If I succeed in finding my master 
—let that person get the money, if that per- 
son can! A course to follow in this matter has 
presente {1 itself to my mind since I received your 
letter, but my ignorance, of details of business 
and intricacies of law leaves me still uncertain 
whether my idea is capable of ready and certain 
execution. I will call at your office to-morrow 
at two o'clock for the purpose of consulting you 
on the subject. It is of great importance when 
I next see Mr. Noel Vanstone that he should find 
me thoroughly prepared beforehand in this mat- 
ter of the will. 

‘*Your much obliged servant, 
Vireinte Lecount.” 


FROM MR. PENDRIL TO MISS GARTH. 


October 29. 
** Dear Miss Gartu,—I have only a moment 
to assure you of the sorrow with which I have 
read your letter. The circumstances under which 
you urge your request, and the reasons you give 
for making it, are sufficient to silence any objec- 
tion I might otherwise feel to the course you pro- 
A trust-worthy person, whom I have my- 
self instructed, will start for Allonby to-day ; and 
as soon as I receive any news from bag you shall 
hear of it by special messenger. Tell Miss Van- 
stone this, and pray add the sincere expression 

of my sympathy and regard. 
** Faithfully yours, 


XII. 
FROM MR. DE BLERIOT TO MRS. LECOUNT. 
** Darx’s November 1. 

‘Dear Mapam,—I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that the discovery has been made 
with far less trouble than I had anticipated. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Noel Vanstone have been 
traced across the Solway Firth to Dumfries, and 
thence to a cottage a few miles from the town, 
on the banks of the Nith. The exact address is, 
Baliol Cottage, near Dumfries. 

** This information, though easily hunted up, 


has nevertheless been obtained under rather sin- 
gular circumstances. 

** Before leaving Allonby, the persons in my 
employ discovered,sto their surprise, that a 
stranger was in the place pursuing the same in- 
quiry as themselves. In the absence of any in- 
structions preparing them for such an occurrence 
as this, they took their own view of the circum- 
stance. Considering the man as an intruder on 
their business, whose success might deprive them 
of the credit and reward of making the discovery, 
they took advantage of their superiority in num- 
bers, and of their being first in the field, and 
carefully misled the stranger before they ven- 
tured any further with their own investigations. 
I am in possession of the details of their proceed- 
ings, with which I need not trouble you. The 
end is, that this person, whoever he may be, was 
cleverly turned back southward, on a false scent, 
rng the men in my employment crossed the 

rth. 

‘‘T mention the circumstance, as you may be 
better able than I am to find a clew to it, and as 
it may possibly be of a nature to jnduce you to 
hasten your journey. 

‘* Your faithful servant, 
‘*AtrreD De BLERior.” 


XIV. 
FROM MRS. LECOUNT TO MR. DE BLERIOT. 
* November 1. 

** Dear Srr,—One line to say that your letter 
has just reached me at my lodging in London. 
I think I know who sent the strange man to in- 
quire at Allonby. It matters little. Before he 
finds out his mistake [I shall be at Dumfries. 
My luggage is packed, and I start for the North 
by the next train. 


** Your deeply obliged, 
Lecouxt.” 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MARYLAND. 


Our special artist with the Army of the Poto- 
smac has sent us sketches which we reproduce on 
676 and 677. Most of these pictures explain 
themselves; but we subjoin Mr. Waud’s descrip- 
tions : 
SUGAR-LOAF MOUNTAIN 
is used as a signal station, having a very extens- 
ive view over the neighboring country. When the 
Confederates were in Maryland their signal officers 
occupied it, but the advance of Franklin’s corps 
drove them off, and re-established our own on its 
summit. 
MIDDLETON 
is a small town away from railroads, on the stage- 
road from Frederick to Hagerstown. The right 
wing of the army passed through on its way to at- 
tack the enemy at the battle of South Mountain. 
THORNTON'S GAP 
is about six miles from Middleton. The turnpike 
here crosses the mountain. It was held by the 
rebels in force, and considered an impregnable po- 
sition, but it could not stand before the determined 
valor of the Union army. Our sketch is from the 
north side of the mountaiff, the smoke on the top 
of the mountain at each side of the gap showing 
where the battle was fought. Nearer is the vil- 
lage of Boonesborough, six miles from the battle- 


field of Antietam, which was filled with the wound- 


ed of both armies. 

CRAMPTON’S GAP 

is six miles to the south of Thornton’s. Here 

Franklin's corps covered itself with glory. The 

position of the rebel army was much the same as 

at Thornton’s, being posted on the hill-side, where 
its guns could command the approaches. Up the 
steep sides of the hill the brave soldiers of Slo- 
cum’s division charged, driving first one, and then 
a second line of the rebels before them. The sketch 
shows how steep was the incline the soldiers had 
to climb in the face of the enemy, who in some 
places used a stone wall as a breast-work. On 
meeting the second line (seen in the picture, formed 
on a little mountain road) the Union line wavered. 

Colonel Bartlett (commanding a brigade in Slo- 

cum’s division) started forward and led the soldiers 

to a fresh effort, so impetuous that the rebels were 
broken and driven over the crest of the mountain 
in utter rout. The general view of the scene shows 

where the rebel artillery was posted, and gives a 

good idea of the difficulties encountered in this bat- 

tle, which M‘Clellan speaks of as the battle of South 

Mountain. 

THE COLONEL OF THE TWENTIETH NEW YORK 
VOLUNTEERS LEADING HIS REGIMENT AT THE 
BATTLE OF ANTIETAM. 

The Twentieth Regiment, of which Genera] Max 
Weber was originally Colonel, lost in the recent 
battle two hundred and forty men and nine officers 
at one time when it was necessary to charge up a 
slope against the rebels. The Colonel, Van Vege- 
sark, took the flag,an* galloping up the rise, led 
the Regiment tothe est of the hill amidst a very 
heavy fire. Strange to relate, the Colonel escaped 
uninjured. 

THE FLAG OF TRUCE. 

While the armies stood in line of battle grimly 
contemplating each other, neither one anxious to 
renew the engagement, unarmed parties under a 
flag of truce—which was suffered rather than grant- 
ed—went about picking up the wounded who lay 
between the lines. The rebel ambulance corps, 
with pieces of white cloth on their hats, and our 
soldiers with white bands on their arms, mixed 
freely on the field. At one time some muskets 
were fired, whether by accident or design was not 
known ; in an instant each army sprang into line, 


cannoneers in position, and all ready at once to re- ~~) 


new the combat. 

The little church in the sketch was badly pep- 
pered by the shot and shell, and its neighborhood 
was the scene of fearful slaughter. A Union offi- 
cer, who was taken into it, wounded, by the reb- 
els, had to lie there all through the fight, and was 
not injured by the shell, 
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THE NARROW ESCAPE. 


“Carpet shoes are much needed in the hos- 
pitals.” The remark was made in a city railroad 
car. Two ladies were conversing, and a third sat 
listening to what they were saying. The listener 
was quite young, a fair-faced girl, with soft brown 
eyes, whose countenance was full of interest. She 
was a stranger to the ladies, and therefore did not 
join in the conversation, but she took in every 
word. 

At Chestnut Street she signed to the conductor, 
who stopped the car, and she left it, going down 
to the square below Ninth Street. In front of 
Evans’s dry-goods store she paused for a moment, 
and then passed in. But after moving toward one 
of the counters a few paces, she stood still for an 
instavt, as if in debate on some subject, and then, 
turning about, left the store. On regaining the 
street there was an apparent hesitating state of 
mind. She walked as f#¥ as Eighth Street, stood 


<a little while on the corner, then retraced her steps 


as far as Evans's, paused there, turned toward the 
door as if resolved to enter; and then, as if the 
debate which had been going on in her mind had 
closed, passed up the street with a firm step and a 
resolved manner. A little while afterward she 
was in a carpet store inquiring the price of short 
remnants. 

‘“‘ For what purpose are they intended?” asked 
the dealer. 

The fair face heightened in color with the almost 
timid answer— 

‘‘For catpet shoes. They are wanted in the 
hospitals.” 

Ah !—well—in that ‘case—let me see.” The 
man considered for a little while. ‘‘ How large a 
quantity did you propose getting ?” 

‘“T will lay out five dollars in this way.” She 
spoke with regaining confidence. 

“Very good. For five dollars you shall have 
more than ten dollars’ worth. Where shall I send 
them ?” 

The address was given and the money paid. 

“Back already!” As the maiden entered a 
plain but neat and well-furnished room she was 
greeted with this remark in a tone that expressed 
surprise. The speaker was a middle-aged woman 
with a calm, kind face. 

“‘Yes. It-didn’t take long to get through with 
my shopping this morning.” 

“What did you buy, dear?” 

‘*T don’t know what you will think of me, Aunt 
Grace, but—” The young girl paused, not com- 
pleting the sentence. 

But what, Edith?” 

“Well, you see, Aunty dear”—and Edith lean- 
ed toward her relative, speaking in a tender, dep- 


‘recating voice—‘‘as I rode down in the cars I 


heard two ladies talking about the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers in our hospitals; and among other things 
they said that soft carpet shoes were wanted for 
the convalescents who were getting just strong 
enough to walk about in the wards. And so— 
now don’t look soberly at me; don’t say I am 
weak and impulsive—I spent my money for rem- 
nants of carpet instead of for gloves, ribbons, and 
under-sleeves. They'll’ be sent home in a little 


- while, and I’m going to cut them all up into car- 


pet shoes. Katy Dawes has a pattern—I saw her 
at work on some last week—and shell show me just 
how to make them.”’ 

Edith paused, with her pure, earnest eyes full on 
her aunt’s face, waiting for the answer to all this. 
AuntGrace, in half surprise, mingled with pleas- 
ure, already leaning toward her niece. Lay- 
ing her hand gently on the head of Edith she said, 
in a voice slightly veiled with feeling, 

“I have not a word of disapproval, my dear. 
When we obey suggestions of self-denial for the 


_ good of others we obey God. You have done well.” 


Tears came into Edith’s eyes. She bent her 


. head for a few silent moments; then rallying to 


full self-possession, she replied, 

“T am glad you think I’ve done right. And 
now I'll put on my bonnet again and run around 
and see Katy Dawes about the pattern.” 

“You were just in my mind,” said Katy, as her 
friend looked in upon her. ‘‘ I’ve been wanting to 
see you all the morning. You don’t know what a 
nice letter I’ve received from George! And, what 
do youthink? He’s been promoted again.” 

“You don’t tell me so!” 

**Yes,indeed! He went asa private. Not for 
honor nor pay, but with a brave, true heart to 
save his country. It was hard to let him go; but 
I would have loved him tess if he had staid at 
home.” 

Edith sighed faintly. Her friend went on. 

*“*He was wounded in the arm, you know, at 
Phillippi, and had togo to the hospital for a month. 
When he came out, well enough to rejoin his com- 
pany, he found a second lieutenant’s commission 
awaiting him, conferred for soldierly conduct and 
bravery in battle. Wasn’t my heart proud! Didn’t 
it seem for a while too large for my bosom!” ~- 

Another sigh parted the lips of Edith. 

“And now he writes me that he is a first lieu- 
tenant.” 

os — so pleased to hear of it,” said Edith. 

** Promoted again for bravery and conduct,” 
added Katy Dawes: 

‘No wonder you feel proud, dear Katy.” Edith 
spoke in a slightly subdued voice, as if there were 
in her heart some drawback to the pleasure ex- 

ressed. 


P 
The two young friends spent an hour together, 
during which time Edith acquired the art and mys- 
ter: she had come to learn. From some cause she 
wi~ uot in the best of spirits when she returned 
home, and appeared disinclined to talk. At once 
she set about the work in hand, assisted by her 
aunt, and was soon fashioning the remnants of 
t into soft shoes for sick soldiers. Twilight 
sta her busy fingers ere the day seemed half 
departed. During tea-time Edith’s face wore an 
absorbed, almost troubled, expression, which her 
aunt did not fail to observe. After supper she re- 


sumed her work. Half an hour later the door-bell | 


rung. The sound gave Edith a start, and her aunt 
noticed, in the pause which followed, that her hand 
slightly trembled. 

‘Mr. Loto,” said the servant, coming in a few 
moments afterward. 

‘* Say that I will be down.” 

The servant retired. Aunt Grace hardly recog- 
nized a familiar tone in the voice that made this 
answer. As Edith arose and left the room, taking 
her work with her, a paleness was visible in her 
face. 

The young man who met her in the parlor was 
about twenty-three ; stout, compactly built, and in 
robust health. He wore a full beard; the mus- 
tache carefully cut and slightly twisted at the 
ends. He moved quickly across the room to meet 
Edith as she came in, catching her free hand in 
both of his, and greeting her in words of tender 
familiarity. He would have been blind or stupid 
not to have noticed a strange impassiveness, or, we 
might say, coldness, in her manner. Still, he af- 
fected not to perceive this altered state, and said, 
lightly, as he seated himself beside her on a sofa, 

“And pray what is this?” at the same time 
taking hold of the work in her hand. 

‘* It is for the hospitals,” replied Edith. 

A slightly amused expression was seen in the 
young man’s countenance as he lifted a half-made 
shoe and held it out before him. 

‘““Oh! I see.” And he dropped the article. He 
did not manifest contempt, or ridicule, or disap-~ 
proval—only indifference. 

‘*And now, Edith,” he said, speaking with the 
pleased ardor of one who brings welcome intelli- 
gence, ‘‘I have some good news for you.” 

‘“‘Ah! what is it?” She fixed her soft brown 
eyes on him expectantly. 

‘*T’ve escaped.” 

** Escaped what ?” 

‘‘ The enrollment,” replied the young man. 

**The enrollment? I’m not sure that I under- 
stand you.” 

“You know that they’ve been enrolling for the 
draft.” 

‘Well, I’ve been nervous about it ever since 
the thing was ordered. If my name got down I 
knew it would be all over. The draft would take 
me, sure. That’s my luck! So I set my wits to 
work to escape the enrollment, and have suc- 
ceeded.” 

‘‘Indeed!” The soft brown eyes grew large 
and round, parting with much of their softness. 

“Yes. And I'll tell you how it was done.” 
And the young man tried.to get possession of one 
of Edith’s hands; but she moved it out of his way. 

‘** As soon as I learned that the enrolling officer 
was at work in our ward I got up a little breeze 
with my landlady—no hard matter at any time, 
for she has a quick temper—and under cover there- 
of left the house. Within an hour afterward I had 
my trunks removed. I take my meals at an eat- 
ing-house and sleep at the store. Next week I 
will find a new boarding-house. I tell you all 
about it to relieve your mind. But don’t speak 
of it for the world. If it gets out the marshal 
will order my arrest and put a musket in my hand 
for the war. I had a narrow escape, for the en- 
roliment in our block was made on the day after I 
left.” 

‘You are not the only one who has made a nar- 
row escape, Mr. Loto.” Edith’s face was almost 
white; but her voice was deep and firm. She had 
drawn herself a little away from the young man 
and was looking at him sternly. 

‘* Ah! who else has made an escape?” 

“T have!” 


“Yow?” 3 
“‘T asked a week in which to consider your offer, 
Mr. Loto.” LEdith’s tones did not falter. ‘‘If you 


had been a soldier in the field, or on the eve of 
marching to the defense of your imperiled country, 
I would have yielded this hand without an instant’s 
hesitation. But your lack of courage or patriotism, 
I knew not which, made me hold back and question 
your fitness to be my husband. Now I know you 
to be unworthy. I might have looked past a nat- 
ural shrinking from the hard and dangerous life of 
# soldier—excused you on the ground of constitu- 
tional impediments, if you will call them so—and 
on this plea accepted your failure to spring to the 
rescue when your country was assailed—still be- 
lieving in your honor—still having faith in your 
will to do right no matter how stern the demand 
might be when it came clear and unmistakable. 
I can understand that there may be good reasons 
why one may hold away from the act of volunteer- 
ing—and I gave you the benefit of this assumption. 
But when the danger becomes so imminent that 
an allotment has to be made for defense, only the 
meanest spirits seek to evade their duty. John 
Loto, I am speaking plainly, for I do not mean 
that you shall misunderstand me. Our ways part 
to-night never to touch again; and in parting I 
leave with you hard words that may do you good. 
Take my advice and give in your name to the en- 
rolling officer. If drafted, go cheerfully and stand 
up with brave men for your country’s safety. 
There is a worse thing than death—it is dishonor !"’ 
He attempted, in a confused way, to reply; but 
Edith, who had arisen, waved her hand, saying : 
“* Leave me, Sir! The argument is closed. Our 
ways have parted, and they can not meet again !” 
**T have passed through a great trial, aunt!” said 
Edith, in reply to anxious questions. Aunt Grace 
had found her, not long afterward, lying on a sofa 
in the parlor in a state of partial stupefaction. 
She had not been weeping. Her face was still 
very pale; her eyes had parted with their tender 
sweetness ; her lips were almost tigid. On return- 
ing fully to herself she had made this answer. 
“‘ And come out purer and stronger, I trust. Is 
it so, deag Edith ?” replied her aunt. 7 
‘*Purer and stronger, if walking through pain 
to duty gives purity and strength,” said Edith. 
“*Trial—pain—duty. These words include stern 
meanings, Edith. Mr. Loto is not here.” 
‘“‘ And will never be here again, aunt. I have 
made a narrow escape.” 


| 


** How 2” 

‘The man who lacks honor, courage, and pa- 
triotism, is false to the heart’s core.” 

“Does Mr. Loto lack them ?” 

‘‘He has, on his own confession, by a mean 
trick evaded the enrollment.” 

‘¢You fill me with surprise!” 

‘‘T was shocked. But strength and courage 
came to me. I rebuked him in strong, indignant 
language, and then told him that here and now 
our ways parted—parted forever. A coward and 
a poltroon for a husband! My whole nature rises 
in revolt.” 

The pale face grew crimson with the mounting 
blood, and the dull eye flashed with kindling fires. 

‘‘ Poltroon is rather a coarse word for my Edith’s 
lips,” said Aunt Grace. 

‘‘ Do you know its origin? Only yesterday, I 
read it in French, and the significance being in my 
mind, I could not repress the fitting term. When 
bows and arrows were among the chief weapons 
of semi-civilized European tribes and nations, it 
sometimes happened that a mean and cowardly 
fellow would cut off the forefinger or thumb of his 
right hand so as to unfit him for a soldier’s duty. 
He was called, from the act, a poltroon—and the 
word has come into our language to express a 
mean-souled, cowardly fellow, who resorts to any 
trick or shift to escape from an unpleasant or dan- 
gerous duty. And so, under the impulse of atrong 
feelings, I have called this man a poltroon. It is 
the fittingest word, in all our language, to express 
my present thought of him. Thank God for a nar- 
row escape, dear aunt! I am wounded and bruised 
in the sudden sharp conflict through which I have 
passed—hurt inwardly—but not unto death. A 
little while, and my heart shall beat strong and 
evenly again. I did not love Mr. Loto for what 
he was, but for what I imagined him to be. The 
idol which I thought to be of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, is discovered to be of clay, and I 
sweep it from the pedestal of honor.” 

Edith laid her face down upon the bosom of her 
aunt. Her frame was trembling from excitement. 
In a little while the tremor ceased, and she grew 
very still—still and heavy. For nearly half an 
hour aunt and niece remained thus without speak- 
ing. Then Edith raised herself up slowly and 
wearily, and going to her own room, shut the door, 
and entering, alone, into her pain-stricken heart, 
commenced gathering up its rent fibres, and lay- 
ing them back in safe places tenderly, that nature, 
assisted by time and repose, might healthem. For 
such wounds there is always balm. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


On pages 680 and 681 we publish a large picture 
of a BATTLE-FIELD AFTER THE BATTLE—the reb- 
els being left in possession. The following extract 
from a letter in the 7imes will serve to explain the 
picture : 


To-day, taking advantage of the protection afforded by 
a flag of truce, which was granted for the purpose of re- 
moving the wounded and burying the dead who fell in the 
battles of Friday and Saturday, I visited the scene of those 
sanguinary conflicts. Passing out of our lines upon the 
Centreville Road, and crossing Bull Run Creek at Black- 
burn's Ford, the outer picket of our army in that direction 
was reached about two miles from the little hamlet digni- 
fied by the name of Centreville. All beyond this barrier, 
for two miles, was disputed ground, occupied by neither 
friend nor foe, to the advance picket of the rebel camp. 
Entering the rebel lines but a short distance evidences of 
the carnage of a recent deadly strife were to be seen far 
and near. On either hand were wounded soldicrs, just 
able to drag themselves along at a slow pace by the aid of 
a cane or a friendly hand—men who had been captured 
after having been disabled in battle, now paroled and 
started for a more congenial and friendly camp. Dead 
horses, broken carriages, shot and shell, and here and 
there the dead body of a man, shattered trees, ambulances 
filled with the wounded, caps, equipments, cnd clothing 
scattered about—all bore unmistakable evidence of the 
sanguinary battle that had been fought. Turning to the 
left from the main-road, and riding perhaps a inile, the 
dead bodies of our soldiers were visible on every hand. 
Near this t the strife was hottest on Friday. 

In the edge of a piece of timber in close proximity to the 
field, numerous tents were pitched for the temporary ac- 
commodation of our wounded, and where they were cared 
for by soldiers of our army acting as nurses, who nobly 
stood to their posts in the hour of trial, while our physi- 
cians for the most part abandoned their cha leaving 
the bleeding, dying patriots to the tender mercies of a de- 
moralized foe. The medicines left for the wounded were 
confiscated by the enemy, who refused to permit any por- 
tion of them to be used, and many of thoee left upon the 
field died because of this inhuman conduct. In plain view 
of the hospital tents, not fifty yards distant, the dead bod- 
ies of seventeen of our men had Been p , side by side, 
by the rebel soldiery, in full view of the wounded and suf- 
fering men, as if they took a fiendish delight in making 
the picture as shocking as possible. On one side of this 
field stood two squadrons of Stuart's cav formed in 
square, and standing and lying about the vicinity were 
large numbers of rebel soldiers, looking curiously at the 
strangers (?) within their camp; many of them illy con- 
cea the brutal delight they experienced in viewing the 
scene before them. 

A ride of a few minutes in a southeasterly direction, 
another field was reached, where the contest raged the 
fiercest on Saturday evening, and near the point where, 
in some upaccountable manner, our left wing gave way— 
by which the tide of battle was turned against us, and the 
day was lost, to be fought for again, it is to be hoped with 
far different results. This field presented a more ghastly 
sight, for in this vicinity it is estimated nearly two hun- 
dred of our dead were scattered about on the field and in 
the adjoining woods. The enemy —, the field the 
night after the scene of carnage had closed, aided by ne- 
groes, the officers gathered up their dead, and buried them 
in trenches, in some instances going so far as to cover the 
newly-disturbed earth with leaves and brushwood—all of 
which was evidently done to deceive their deluded follow- 
ers, and those whom chance brought into the vicinity, as 
to the exact extent of their losses. The common instincts 
of humanity seem to have entirely left the breasts of a 
majority of the rebel soldiery, for they not only ected 
to pay the customary attention to the brave dead of the 
Union army around them, but also violated the sanctity 
of death by robbing the lifeless bodies of coats, cape, shoes, 
jewelry, money, and all other valuables, and ignored the 
claims of the living also, who were suffering and within 
their power. We doubt if, of all the vast number who fell 
in the battles of Friday and Saturday, there was one w 
dead or alive, was not robbed of every thing of value. 
the hundred or more bodies to be seen above the 
there was not one whose pockets had not been rified, 
their shoes and other articles of clothing taken away. 

The writer entered the enemy's lines especially to ob- 
tain the names of the wounded and prisoners in their 
hands. But he was peremptorily refused thi« privilege, 
and threatened with a Richmond prison for violating the 
flag of truce by taking the names of a few of the dead on 
the field. The same officer in an imperious manner said 
there was a Major or a Colonel “ yonder,” and perhaps I 


could identify him. We walked to the spot. The deceased 
had nothing on but pants, under-shirt, and socks : 

ets had been tarned inside out, and : the pock 
removed. 
was a field-officer 


out that they supposed it was 
I told him in plain terms that the body had | 
and expressed my astonishment that such treatment of the 
dead was added. denied that 
was permitted, & deprecating 
that the men could not be restrained. — 


a moment, 
field-officer. 
been robbed, 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO 
M‘CLELLAN’S ARMY. 


WE publish on page 684 an illustration of the 
President's visit to Frederick. His journey through 
Maryland was one continuous and triumphant ova- 
tion, and will have the effect not only of teaching 
the rebels how little they gained by their last raic 
upon the affections of ‘My Maryland,” but of con 
vincing Northern traitors that henceforth we may 
count her as irrevocably fixed to the Union. 

A vast concourse of people had assembled at the 
railway station at Frederick; and the President 
had no sooner got away from those who rushed to 
shake hands with him. and reached the train, than 
loud cries brought im to the platform of the rear 
carriage, to show himself and speak to his friends, 
This is the moment seized upon and illustrated by 
our artist. The President, in a clear voice, and 
with that honest, good-natured manner for which 
he is so noted, spoke as follows: 

-Crrizzns,—I see myself surrounded by sol- 
diers and by the citizens of this good city of Frederic 
ali anxious to hear something from me. Nevertheless, 
can only say—as I did elsewhere five minutes ago—that 
it is not proper ior me to make speeches in my pre-ent po- 
sition. I return thanks to our gallant soldiers for the 

they have rendered, the energies they have 
shown, the hardships they have endured, and the blood 
they have so nobly shed for this dear Union of ours. And 
I also return thanks, not only to the soldiers, but to the 
good citizens of Frederick, and to all the good men, wo- 
men, and children throughout this land for‘their devotion 
to our glorious cause. And I say this without any malice 
in my heart toward those who have done otherwise. May 
our children, and our children's children, for a thousand 
generations, continue to enjoy the benefits conferred upon 
us by a united country, and have cause yet to rejoice un- 
der those glorious institutions bequeathed us by Washing. 
ton and his compeers! Now, my friends—soldiers and 
citizens—I can only say once more—Farewell! 


OUR ARMY IN FLORIDA. 


WE reproduce on page 685 two pictures by a 
volunteer correspondent with General Mitchell's 
army, illustrating the recent CAprure oF A Fory 
on St. Jonun’s BLuFr, Ftoripa. Our correspond. 
ent writes: 

Hittom October 5, 1862. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Inclosed I send you a couple of rough sketches of scenes 
in the last expedition from here— Mayport Mills, the place 
where the land forces disembarked, and St. John’s Bluff 
Battery, consisting of eleven guna. The expedition start. 
ed from here on Ist inst., General Brannan commanding, 
on board the Ben De Ford, the troops on board the Cos- 
mopolitan, Beston, and Neptune. The navy was repre- 
sented by the Paul Jones, flag-ship, Port Royal, Uncas, 
Semirona, Patroon, and S. B. Hale, all under command 
of O. E. Stedman. The troops disembarked on the 2d at 
the Aills, and marched for the battery, about eight miles 
distant, but were compelled to return owing to an unford. 
able creek; while the naval squadron sailed up to the bat- 
tery, and the Paul Jones opened fire on it, receiving re. 
plies occasionally; and having ascertained the calibre otf 
their guns returned, but started again next morning: 
while the infantry, ha landed on the opposite 


ving 
side of the creek, took up their line of march, the Forty.. 


seventh Pennsylvania, Colonel Good, taking the lead, and 
surprising a camp of cavalry, who made good their escape. 

In the mean e the naval squadron, having arrived 
opposite the fort, about four p.m. opened fire upon it; but 
receiving no reply, a boat was sent ashore, and the fort 
was found to be completely abandoned, upon which the 
**Old Flag’ was raised amidst much chee from all 
hands. Upon arriving there, about 5 p.m., the Forty-sev- 
enth took possession of the late rebel stronghold. 


GENERAL WADSWORTH. 


On page 685 we publish a portrait of GenERAL 
James 8. Wapsworth, the Union candidate for 
Governor of New York. As there is jittle or no 
doubt of his election. we have thought our New 
York readers would like to see the features of their 
next Gove-nor. 

James S. Wadsworth is the son of James Wads 
worth, of Geneseo, and is himself a resident of the 
same place, and the richest man there. He has 
never filled any public office, and once only, we 
believe, came before the public previously to the 
present war. That was during the famine in Ire 
land, when he sent the Irish a ship-load of ‘vod. 
When the war broke out he was one of those whe 


apprehended a deficiency of supplies for the trvops. 


who were hurrying to the defense of the capita! ; 
and accordingly, without waiting for orders. au 
thority, or money from Government, he chartere 
a steamer here, filled her with provisions, and ser.' 
her to Annapolis, going himself as supercarge 
How much suffering this prompt action of his may 
have saved it is hardly possible to say. But the 
Government and the troops so appreciated it tha! 
General Wadsworth was at once appointed an “id 
de-camp to General M‘Dowell, with the rank o: 
Colonel. In that capacity he participated in the 
Battle of Bull Run. He was-shortly afterwaro 
appointed Brigadier-General, and placed in com- 
mand of Washington as Military Governor, which 
post he has filled with energy and judgment. 

In his letter of acceptance to the Conventior 
General Wadsworth said : 

I think I can not be mistaken in assuming that the *\« 
tion will turn upon the necessity of sustaining our na 
tional Government in its effort to uphold itself, and main 
tain its territorial integrity, and especially upon the proc 
lamation of the President, issued to that end, and referre: 
to in the fourth resolution of the Convention. 


I entirely approve of that proclamation, and commen 
it to the support of the electors of New York for the follow 


ing reasons: 
1. It is an effectual aid to the epecdy and complete sup. 
pression of this rebellion. 

Six or eight millions of whites, having had time «o or. 
ganize their government and arm their , fed ana 
supported by the labor of four millions of slaves, pres. ut 
the most formidable rebellion recorded in history. 

Strike from this rebellion the support which it derive. 


fr 
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from the unrequited toil of these slaves, and its founda- 
tion will be undermined. 

2 It is the most humane method of putting down the 
rebellion, the history of which has clearly proved that the 
fears of slave insurrections and massacres are entirely un- 
founded. While the slaves earnestly desire freedom, they 
have shown no dis ition to injure their masters; they 
will cease to work for them without wages, but they will 
form throughout the Southern States the most peaceful 
apd docile peasantry on the face of the earth. 

The slaveowners once compelled to work for their own 
support the war must cease, aud its appalling carnage 
come to an end. 

3 The emancipation once effected, the Northern States 
would be forever relieved, as it is right that they should 
be, from the fears of a great influx of African laborers, dis- 
turbing the relations of those Northern industrial classes 
who have so freely given their lives to the support of the 
Government. 

This done, and the whole African population will drift 
to the South, where it will find a congenial climate and 
vast tracta of land never yet cultivated, 

I forbear to enter into the discussion of the great in- 
crease of trade to the Northern States and the whole com- 
mercial world which would result from the wants of four 
millions of free and paid laborers over the same number 
held as heretofore in slavery. 

I forbear also to enter into the question of the ultimate 
vast increase in the production of the great Southern sta- 

les. This is not a time to consider questions of profit. 
ft will long be remembered, to the great honor of the 
merchants, bankers, and manufacturers of the North, that 
giving the lie to the calumnies of slave-breeding aristocrata, 
who charge them with being degraded and controlled by 
the petty profits of traffic, they have met the numerous 
sacrifices of this great struggle with a cheerfulness and 
prom ptness of which history turnishes no parallel. 

Nor is the question now before us one of philanthropy 
alone, sacred as are the principles therein involved ; nor 
is it a question of abstract ideas, involving an unprofitable 
discussion of the equality of races. It is simply a question 
of war, of National life or death, and of the mode in which 
we can most surely and effectually uphold our Government 
and maintain its unity and supremacy. 

Our foreign enemies, for it is not to be disguised that we 
have euch, reproach us with waging a territorial war. So 
we do; but that territory is our country. For maintain- 
ing ita greatness and power among the nations of the earth, 
by holding it together, they hate us. We can bear it; 
but if we were to yield to their suggestions, and submit to 
its dismemberment, they would forever despise ua. 

This Great domain, from the lakes to the gulf, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, one country; governed by one idea 
—freedom—is_yet destined to dictate terms, if need be, to 
the world in arms, and I hold that man to be a traitor and 
a coward, who, under any defeats, any pressure of advers- 
ity however great, any calamities however dire, would 
give up one acre of it, 


BUELL’S ARMY ON THE MARCH. 


WE publish on page 684 a picture which repre- 
sents BuELL’s ARMY CROSSING SALT River, KeEnN- 
Tucky, from a sketch by Mr. Mosler. ‘The bridge 
over the river was destroyed some time since, but 
the water is so low that it was easily forded, and 
as soon as Buell’s skirmishers cleared the way the 
army crossed in heavy column. The result of the 
expedition, or at least one of its results, will be 
found recorded in another column. 


THE REBEL BISHOP-GENERAL 
POLK. 


Tue debates in the Episcopal House of Bishops 
on the subject of the rebel BisHop-GENERAL POLK, 
have induced us to present our readers with a por- 
trait of the personage in question on page 685. 

Leonidas Polk was born in North Carolina about 
the year 1805. He entered West Point in 1823, 
and graduated in the artillery in 1827. Six months’ 
service in the army quenched his military aspira- 
tions, and resigning his commission he studied for 
the Church. In 1831 he was ordained an Episcopal 
minister, and officiated regularly in the Southwest 
for seven years. In 1838 he was appointed “‘ Mis- 
sionary Bishop” of Arkansas and the Indian Terri- 
tory, and discharged the functions of that office for 
three vears. In 1841, the EpiscopaleSee of Louisi- 
ana falling vacant, he was elected to fill it, and 
continued to do so until the rebellion broke out. 
He sympathized so ardently with the rebel leaders 
that he was induced in an evil moment to resign 
his bishopric, and accepted from Jeff Davis a com- 
mission in the rebel army as Major-General. His 
service has chietly been in the Southwest. He was 
in command for some time at Columbus, Kentucky, 
and took part in the Battle of Shiloh. His pres- 
ent station we hardly know. 

Report says that since Bishop Polk became a 
soldier he has doffed the decent manners of the 
episcopate for the habits of a trooper—that he 
drinks, swears, etc., etc, 


BURIED ALIVE. 


My name is Karoly Varga. I worked in the 
salt-mines, as my father and brother do, and as my 
grandfather did, and his father before him. On 
the 17th August, 1723, I dressed myself as usual 
and descended into the mine, taking with me a box 
of candles, which were to be used for a purpose 
I shall mention presently. My orders were to 
make a careful examination of the arches that had 
been erected, and the blocks that had“been placed 
round the pools of water to prevent the expected 
visitors from falling in, for it was intended to give 
& concert and entertainment in honor of the director 
of the mine and his wife, who would complete 
twenty-five years of married life on the twenty- 
fifth day of the month mentioned. I had also to 
select a place in which to establish the orchestra, 
of which I was myself one of the members, the rest 
having deputed me to make this choice in conse- 
quence of my experience in working the mine, 
care being always requisite in choosing the posi- 
tion, from the danger of the vibration causing a 
fall. Having performed the first part of my duty 
1 climbed up into a gallery, which had been cut 
long before the mine had reached its present depth, 
to select the position in which the orchestra was to 
establish itself. The spot that seemed most suit- 
able was a recess, lofty at the entrance but of no 
great depth. Its shape was so good for the pur- 
pose that I fetched the box of candles and put it 
in the recess ready for use. It was not till I had 
done this that it occurred to me to sound my horn 
and try the effect produced. 1 blew it first at the 
entrance, then drew back farther and farther, sound- 


ing there were others in 
able to tell me what the 
art where the company would 
was standing at the very bottom 
of the cave, and was in the act of drawing a deep 
breath to sound a final blast, when I was stopped 
by a pattering sound which paralyzed me, and be- 
fore | was myself again there was a fall of earth 
and salt, lumps of which rolled to my feet. I had 
a lighted torch beside nie, and with this I examined 
the fall to see if there was any opening for escape, 
but there was none, the recess Leing blocked up to 
the roof. I thought I might call the attention of 
my fellow-miners to my position by vlowing my 
horn, but the only result of my doing so was to 
cause another fall. I laid it down to think over 
my position, and calculate my chance of escape. I 
hoped that, as they would be certain to miss me 
within a few hours, there might be something in 
the slip to attract their attention. Hour after 
hour passed over without my hearing a sound, ex- 
cept that caused by the earth crumbling down as 
it settled into a firmer mass. ‘The torch I had ex- 
tinsuished long since, to save myself from being 
suffocated by the smoke, and instead of it I had 
lighted a candle, but this melted away in a few 
minutes owing to the air being so hot. I was now 
in total darkness, The air was tilled with particles 
of salt, which stung my eyes and made the inside 
of my mouth, and nose, and my throat smart pain- 
fully, besides exciting a sensation of intense thirst. 
As for hunger, it was long betore | felt it, and when 
I did I had a ready means at hand for assuaging 
it, in the box of tallow, which, disgusting as ‘it 
would have been at any other time, was a treasure 
tomenow. ‘There was another comforting circum- 
stance, that air made its way to the little hollow in 
which I was confined: where from I could not tell, 
but it was sufficient in quantity to prevent me from 
being suffocated, though breathing was a matter 
of great difficulty and pain. I soon began to feel 
sleepy, and stretched myself.on the ground, but 
whether I| slept only afew minutes or several hours 
I have no idea; and so the early part of my im- 
prisonment passed away. 

All this time nothing had occurred to show 
that any body had discovered the place where I 
was buried, though I wag sure | must have been 
missed long since. ‘Then, for the first time, 1 was 
seized with a hupeless dread. 1 became intensely 
cold, my heart almost ceased to beat, and my 
tongue and the roof of my mouth became dry and 
hard, as if it had been burned with a red-hot iron. 
I curled myself in a heap on the grounds and for a 
time was insensible. When I again grew con- 
scious my sufferings were much aggravated. A 
burning heat was gnawing at my body from head 
to foot. ‘The feeling is indescribable and can not 
be imagined. I knew that the salt was getting 
into my blood, and that 1 must soon go raving mad 
if | could not keep it out of my lungs. | ate as 
much of the tallow as I could, or rather I put it ix 
my mouth and let it run down my throat. This 
relieved me very much, and I then tore a piece off 
my dress and fastened it across my mouth and 
nose, which added to the difficulty of breathing, 
but kept the larger particles of salt from entering 
my lungs. I also found that the air was better 
when I was standing than when I was lying down, 
and from thencéforth I stood with my back resting 
agaiust the side of the cave, as much as my strength 
allowed me. Before this I had tried to remove the 
earth nearest the roof, but I could,find nothing to 
encourage me to persevere, and the exertion was 
so painful, and the clouds of salt dust raised were 
so thick, notwithstanding that I placed every hand- 
ful I took out carefully at the bottom of the heap, 
that I desisted, thinking it better to bear my suffer- 
ings as patiently as | could till my situation was 
discovered than to render it worse by vain efforts 
to escape from it. But as they continued; to in- 
crease | determined to make another attempt, what- 
ever the consequence might be. I grouped about 
till I found the hole I had made, and began to rake 
out the earth with my hands, but with less: pre- 
caution than >efore, for | had now become despe- 
rate, and wo. ld gladly have died to have been 
released from my misery. The salt forced itself 
through the cloth over my face, penetrated to my 
lungs, and caused me such torture as no words can 
describe. I dashed myself against the sides of my 
prison, | beat my head against the rock, but I was 
unconscious of pain from so doing; life seemed 
razing within me with greater strength and intens- 
ity than I had ever felt before, and it seemed to me 
that J could move a mountain by my own strength 
alone. I thrust my head and shoulders into the 
hole I had made, and tried to burrow my way 
through like a mole, and when I could endure this 
no longer I threw myself on the ground and rolled 
and writhed, In imagination | screamed and cried, 
but in truth I @uld utter nosound. | prayed, oh! 
how fervently I prayed, for death, but it would 
not come. ‘Then 1 swallowed some of my provi- 
sions, and this gave me relief for a time, but only 
for a time, for the same tortures began again very 
soon, followed by a repetition of my frantic at- 
tempts at self-destruction. If I could have ab- 
stained from the only thing that gave me relief 
my torments must soon have been at an end; but 
the very intensity of my pain forced me, against 
my will, to resort to it. Thus my sufferings went 
on ebbing and flowing, but, like the rising tide, al- 
ways mounting. 

1 was in this dreadful condition when I heard 
the sound of music. At first I thought it must be 
my imagination, that I was at last going mad. 
Then, as it continued, I remembered the concert in 
honor of the director. I searched about for my 
horn, and when the music was silent, I raised it to 
my lips and tried to sound it: I might as well have 
attempted to rend the rock asunder which cut me 
off from the light; my dry and cracked lips would 
not fit themselves to the instrument, and the litue 
air my lungs were still capable of expelling wasted 
itself soundlessly. In my madness I beat it furi- 
ously against the ground, I bit and gnawed it, and, 
finally, I dashed it down, and seizing handfuls of 
the dirt, I thrust it into my mouth in vain cfforts 


ing it at intervals, kn 
the, mine who woul 
effect was in tha 


to choke myself. Again and again the music was 
renewed, but at last it ceased altogether, and I 
knew that I was once more alone in the mine. 

I afterward learned that, during the concert, 
one of the miners in wandering through the old 
workings noticed a mark on the rock-where I had 
cleared the head of the torch. The freshness of 
this mark drew his attention to the fall of earth, 
and though he was not al!- to distinvuish whether 
this fall was of recent or. date, ‘uted itrout 
to others, and they dete die lear it away, 
that my body, if it were Ly. b+, might receive 
Christian burial. The next iv «1 director gave 
Ahem a féte in return for their entertainment, and 
the following day being Sunday, it was not till the 
succeeding day they began diguing for me, which 
was the twelfth day of my imprisonment. On 
that evening | was released and carried out of the 
mine. 

My appearance at this time was frighfful. 
Every hair had fallen from me, my eyes had dis- 
appeared, and my body, from head to foot, was 
covered with crystals of salt. 1 was laid in warm 
water and kept there: warm and cold water was 
given me to drink as often as I could swallow it, 
and my sufferings soon began to dimjnish. In 
time they became endurable, but they -_ never 
left me altogether, and | shall always be a poor, 
blind, suffering creature such as | am now. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Chemicals, &c. 


SODA ASH, of diffe: nt tests, for Soap and Glass 
makers, various brands, 200 Tons. \ 
CAUSTIC SODA, in packages of 5 cwt., of the best En- 
glish make. 
SAL SODA and Newcastle BI CARB. SODA, 250 Tons. 
PALM OIL, an assortment, 100 Casks of prime. 
CREAM TARTAR and TARTARIC ACID crystals; 
also powdered, perfictly pure. 
THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
Importers, 156 and 138 Cedar St., New York. 
\ ANTED IMMEDIATELY, in every 
town and village, an agent of either sex to en- 
gage in a light and profitable business, by which from $8 
to $12 per week can be made. Persons having leisure 
evenings can make from 50 cents to $1 per evening.—A 
sample with full particulars sent by mail to all who in- 
close THREE letter stamps (9 cents), and address 
IRA RUSSELL & CO., Hooksett, N. H. 


AGENTs WANTED. Humbuq.] Send de. circular. 


“THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE” 
Magnifies small objects 10,000 times. So simple that a 
child may use it. A most suitable present for apy person. 
Price by mail $2 25; with six mounted objects $3. Ad- 
dress HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre Street, New York. 


G. E. M. ) B. 


To soldiers and others afflicted with Rheumatism, Gout, 
Cold or Blistered Feet, &c., the Galvano Electro Magnetic 
Insoles and Voltaic Belts, made under Mettam & Co.'s En- 
giish and American Patents, are warranted to effect im- 
mediate and lasting cures in all of the above ailments. 
We insert the following in evidence of their successful ap- 


plication : 
Wasarneton, D. C., Sept. 9, 1862. 
Mettam & Co,, 

Dear Sirs :—I have used your Insoles for more than one 
year, and can say truly that they are a cure and prevent- 
ive of Rheumatism. 1 commend them to the Public. 

Respectfully 
EDMUND J. PORTER, 
Paymaster U. 8. A. 
Office 429 Broadway. Call or send for a circular. 


New Book of Sacred Quartets. 
BAU MBACH’S SACRED QUARTETS. A Collec- 
tion of Pieces for the OPENING AND CLOSE OF SER- 
VICK. By 
Price—In cloth, $2 50; boards, $2 25. Copies mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. OLIVER DITSON & COM- 
PANY, Publishers, Boston. 


MOURNING EAR-RINGS. PINS AND BRACE- 
LETS. NEW PATTERNS. For sale by GEO. C. AL- 
LEN, No. 415 Broadway, New York. 


STEEL EAR-RINGS, PINS AND BELT CLASPS. 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, No.415 Broadway, New York. 


SOLID GOOD THIMBLES. Some as low as $3 each. 
At G. C. ALLEN’S, No. 415 Broadway, New York. 


‘TELESCOPIC WATCH KEYS AND CHARMS, 
Of Lincoln, MeUlellan, Scott, the Lord's Prayer, &c. For 
sale by GEV. C. ALLEN, No, 415 Broadway, New York. 


$30 a Month. — Wanted, Book Canvassers, who 
will work for the above wages and expenses paid. Send 
fur a circular. Address 8. F. FRENCH & CU., 121 Nas 
sau Street, New York, 


Attention Masons and Soldiers. 

I will send (as sample), on the receipt of $1, a handsome 
Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, or Plated Vest chain, or a fine 
Gold Pen and Pencil, or Engraved Locket, or Bracelet, or 
Neck Chain, or a beautiful set of Jewelry, together with 
my wholesale Circular. 

W. A. HAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweler, 
208 Bruadway, New York. 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELLS 
Old Establishment, 30? Broadway, cor. St, N. ¥. 
CW Established 1540. (9 For Specimen by Mail, two stamp-. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Every Man his own Printer. 
Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drag- 
gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 


ADAMS PILESS COMPANY, 
31 Park Row (under Lovejoy’s Hotel), New York. 


S6 A MONTH !—We want Agents at 


Sixty Dollars a month and all expenses paid, 

to sell our new CLoTurs Wrincers, BURNERS, 

and 12 other new articles. Adres 

SHAW & CLARK, 
Biddeford, Maine. 


YOU WANT LUAURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACIIES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to crow heavily in «ix weeks (pon the smeoth- 

est face) without etain or injury to the «kin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
G 


No. 109 Nassau Street, N. ¥,. 


| 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 
100,000 
Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, Gent's 
Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Studs, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full list and 
particulars. Send % cents for a Certificate. 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, and 
mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certifieaces, paying postage, and doing the business, 
25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the certificate 
is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, eleven for 
$2, thirty for $5, sixty-five for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGEnTS.—Those aciing as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dvilar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 

J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
208 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. We wish it distinctly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 


Watches. 


SILVER HUNTING LEVERS for $12, worth $15. 
AMERICAN HUNTING LEVERS for $20, worth $30. 
Send for circular. J. L. Ferevson, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
Good crops of Wheat, C Peaches, &c., to be seen—only 
30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful climate—20 acre 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable within 4 years. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. - Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberiand Co., 
New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 
ral sent free. From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 
Tribune. 


“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 


Ballard’s Patent Breech-Loading Rifle. 


This arm is entirely new, and is universally acknow!l- 
edged to be the nearest to perfection of any Breech-Load- 
ing Rifle ever made. Length of barrel 24 inches, weight 
of Rifle 7 pounds. Size of Calibre adapted to Nos. 32, 38, 
and 44 copper water-proof Cartridges. Also, 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers 


The Sin., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 to 
the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 80 to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made iu the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were provounced the best and most effective weapons 
in use. For iculars call or send for a Circular to 

ERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 263 Broadway, N. Y. 

Also Agents for the BuLiet-Proor V zest. 


AGENTS.,— W atches and Jewelry for Army, Navy, 
and Country rade, the most salable kinds at the lowest 
Eastern prices. Circular of prices, &c., free. 

HUBBARD BROS., New York. 


BEAUTY.—Hunt': Bloom of Roses, a charming and 
perfectly natural color for the cheeks, or lipe. Will not 
wash off, but remains durable for years. Can only be re- 
moved with vinegar, and warranted not to injure skin. 
Used by the celebrated Court Beauties of Europe exciu- 
sively. Mailed free from observation for one dollar. 

HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 8. Seventh St., Philad. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New 
Have Just Published: 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH II., CALLED FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. By Tomas Vol. IIL, with 
Portrait and Maps. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY’S PHILIP. The Adventures of Philip on his 
Way through the World; showing who “Him, 
who helped Him, and who passed Him by. By W. M. 
Tuackegay, Author of ‘Vanity Fair,” ‘“‘The New- 
comes," **The Virginians,’ “ Pendennis,” “The En- 
glish Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” “ The 
Four Georges," &c., &c., &c. With Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


FIRST BOOK IN CHEMISTRY. For the Use of Schools 
and Familie. By Worrurveton Hooxsr, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale 
College, Author of ** The Child's Book of Nature,” ** Nat- 
ural History,” &c. Illustrated by Engravings. Square 
4to, Cloth, 50 cents. 


£9- Sent by mail on receipt of Price. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


— 


Write New Story, entitled “‘NO NAME,” 
was commenced in the Number for March 15 (No. 272) of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
And will be continued from week to week until completed. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. . «. . «$250 
One Copy for Two Years .. . - 40 
Ten Copies for Ome Year . + 1800 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tzn 
Su BecRIBERS. 


Harrre’s Magazine and WEEKLY, together, 
one . $4 00. 

Hagrrr’s Weex xy is electrotyped, and Back Numbers 
can be had at any time. 

Vols. L, IL, Ul., IV., and V., for the Years 1857, 1855, 
1850, 1960, and 1861, of ** HARPER'S WEEKLY,” hand- 
somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, are now 


ready. 
tr The Publishers employ no TRAVELING AGENTS. 
Parties who desire to subscribe to Harper's Magazine or 
Harper's Weeki» bad better remit direct to the Publish- 
ere, or pay their subscription to some Postmaster or Gen- 
eral Agent with whom they are acquainted, aad of whose 
bility thev are assured. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Squags, NEw YORK, 
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